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THINGS WILL SOON BE BETTER 


A Nat ion Sees a Thrilling Sight 



Looking-up at the sky during the eclipse of Venus the other day the people of Turkey saw 
with profound i stonishment the design of their national flag shining in the heavens. There was 
much rejoicing, and the Turks believe that the appearance of their flag in the sky is a promise 
of victory and a sign that Turkey is once again to be a power in the world. See next column 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
LITTLE BROTHER 

GATHERING BY HIS GRAVE 

Place Americans Love to Come 
to See 

JOHN HARVARD AND HIS 
UNIVERSITY 

All the world is brightening up, - and 
we like to think that one of the hopeful 
events in connection " with the hap pier 
outlook before us all took place by the 
•- grave of Shakespeare’s little brother. 

We rejoice that America has taken the 
noble lead of calling the nations together 
to see what can be done about laying 
down the anus of war, and all the world 
has been stirred by the invitation which 
President Harding has .issued to the 
Governments with the special purpose of 
agreeing on a peaceful policy in the Far 
East, where special danger of conflict lies. 

And we-rejoice, too,; that there has 
just taken place in London a gathering 
of English-speaking people of both sides 
of the Atlantic, at which the American 
Dean of Detroit, Dr. Arthur Rogers, 
urged the English-speaking nations to 
carry Christianity to the peoples of Asia 
as a certain way of bringing peace and 
goodwill between East and West. * 

Great Event in a Great Building 

This gathering took place in South¬ 
wark Cathedral, near London Bridge; 
and the Bishop of Southwark, following 
Dean .Rogers, declared'that England and 
America must cultivate the spirit of 
goodwill, which is more important than 
all treaties,. because without it treaties 
would be only scraps, of paper. 

“A century ago,” he said to the 
.Americans present, ** this- service would 
have been impossible. We rejoice in 
your liberty and all you have done for 
the human-race. The fabric of 'civilisation 
depends on the cooperation of English- 
speaking peoples throughout, the world.” 

’ Now, it is of very great interest to. us 
all that this gathering took place in 
Southwark Cathedral, .for the building is 
as interesting as th£ event. 

Southwark Cathedral, better 'known 
as St. Saviour’s Church, is one of the 
great show places in London for all 
Americans. They would no more think 
of missing it than of . missing St. Paul’s 
or the Abbey or the Tower. 

Butcher’s Famous Son 

It was here that John Harvard was 
christened. His father was a Southwark 
butcher, and John was born in the High 
Street close to the church. The father 
prospered and sent his .boy to Cambridge 
University, and then he became a Puri¬ 
tan minister, emigrated to America, and 
there founded the first university in the 
United States, modelled on the lines of 
Cambridge, and situated at Cambridge in 
Massachusetts. The founder of Harvard 
University is held in profound venera¬ 
tion by all Americans, and they delight 
to visit the place where he was born and 
the church where he was christened. 


And in this church there is a grave by 
which few. cat. stand without emotion, 
for it is the grave’of the younger brother 
of our immortE 1 Shakespeare, the poet’s 
brother Edmund. 

Edmund appears on the register of the 
parish as “a player,” and he would, no 
doubt, act at tie famous Globe Theatre, 
which was not far away." Shakespeare 
himself lived fc r some years in a narrow 
street close by, and we may imagine that 
he would, often attend this church, and 
certainly when his brother died and was 
buried on the )ast day of the year 1607 
“.with a forenoone knell of the great 
bell,’’ the great ?st man of our race would 
stand by the c pen grave. 

Is it not' very fitting that this gather¬ 
ing to help forward the peaceful develop¬ 
ment of.the v'orld should have taken 
place in a build ng consecrated with such 
precious memo :ies to us all ? 

Other‘interesting associations has this 
place. . John Fletcher, the playwright, 
who helped Shakespeare to write the 


play of Henry VIII, is also buried here, 
having died of plague in 1625 ; and in 
the. same grave lies Philip Massinger, 
who'also is believed to be part author of 
Henry VIII. • . 

The associations of the Tower and 
Westminster Abbey are well known to 
all; but how Tew of the thousands who 
pass the famous Church of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, day after day, know any¬ 
thing about its connection with Shake¬ 
speare and with the oldest of American 
universities! ' "... 

. Parts of the church date back to the 
12Ih century, and it was there in 1424 
that James I, the poet king of Scotland, 
married the .beautiful Joan, Beaufort, 
whom-he describes in* his verses as 
The fairest and the freshest yonge flower 
That ever I saW, inethought, before that hour. 

The beautiful old Lady Chapel, the 
most ancient part of the building, has at 
different times been used as a bakehouse 
and a pigsty. The rebuilt chapel of St. 
John is now known as Harvard Chapel. 


A NATION’S FLAG 
IN THE SKY 

TURKEY SEES A REMARK¬ 
ABLE THING 

“ Promise of Victory ” in the 
Heavens 

VENUS AND THE TURKISH 
... BANNER 

A very remarkable spectacle has been 
seen in Turkey, though in other lands 
the spectacle appeared • to us all as 
simply a natural event; - \ 

; Most people ^remember the-story of 
how Constantine the Great, in the final 
battle for the throne of the Roman 
Empire against his rival Maxentius, 
is said to have been thrilled by the 
vision of a flaming.. cross appearing 
in' the heavens.' ( It' is said that he" 
regarded it as a promise of victory, 
that lie adopted the cross as his standard, 
and tliat he" there and then resolved 
to adopt . Christianity as the religion 
of the Roman Empire. 

-The Eclipse of Venus 

The story 'is no doubt a legend 
invented to explain the emperor’s 
sudden conversion to the new faith in 
the hour of his victory, but it will now 
be believed by millions of people in 
Turkey who have actually looked up in 
the sky and seen there the flag of,their 
ancient empire. 

They have seen it truly, and the 
story is no legend. During the last 
few weeks the ' Turkish newspapers 
have been 4 rejoicing in what they 
consider a promise of victory appearing 
to them in the'heavens. What has 
happened is this. 

Readers of the C.N. know that on 
July 2 there'was an eclipse of Venus, 
or an occupation, as astronomers call it, 
that is, a hiding, caused by the moon 
passing between our world and the planet. 

As explained by our Astronomical 
Correspondent, Venus appeared on the 
left, or crescent, side of the moon, then 
disappeared as the moon came in front 
of her, and finally she reappeared on 
the right, or dark, side, almost between 
the cusps of the moon’s crescent. 

Hailing the Sign 

- Now, as readers of the C.N. monthly 
will remember from the coloured plates 
of the world’s flags which appeared not 
long ago in My Magazine, this is the 
very design of the Turkish national flag, 
a crescent moon with a single star 
almost between the cusps. 

.. Naturally, when the Turks saw such 
a striking reproduction of their national 
emblem in the heavens on July 2, their 
strong religious and superstitious sense 
led them to regard it as a favourable 
sign. Hundreds of thousands of their 
people saw it, and are firmly convinced 
that it means that their present troubles 
will soon be over, and the Turkish 
crescent will once again be flying free 
in the breeze. Picture on this page 
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INVENTOR.OF THE 
KALEIDOSCOPE 

Memories of Sir David 
Brewster 

C.N. LINK WITH 1735 

We referred not long ago to the as¬ 
tonishing fact that there was lately 
..living among us Lady Brewster, 
whose husband. Sir David Brewster, 
was born in 1781 .. A C.N. writer has 
an addition to make to the story. 

Tt is interesting (he writes) that the 
C.N. should be the paper to reveal this 
almost incredible association between. 
old times and new, for‘the C.N. itself, ; 
youngest of the great papers of the; 
earth, has its own share in the romance. • 

Some years ago I wrote an article on; 
Sir David Brewster for the C.N. monthly, 

• 'My*Magazine, and the happy result was: 
to bring me in touch with Sir David’s; 
daughters, Mrs. Gordon and Mrs. Hope. 

Mrs’ Gordon was a daughter, of the 
first wife, who died 71 years ago ; Mrs. 
Hope was the daughter of the lady 'who 
lias now died. Mrs. Gordon, * at the 
./ .time of my coming to know- her, was 
. , already, over 80 and nearly blind. She 
was the author of the only biography of 
her illustrious father,in which, she writes 
familiarly of her paternal grandfather, 

, born in 1735 , and gives the history of her 
. r niother’s father, born in 1736 . He lies 
in Westminster Abbey, the famous 
'James Macpherson, with whom Dr. 

' Johnson had a memorable quarrel. 

A Long and Noble Life 

Mrs. Hope, of Flitwick in Bedfordshire, 
,J ' born when her father. Sir David Brew- 
"■ ster, was 79 years old, inherited the in- 
v tellectual charm’ and urbanity of her 
famous parent, and in one of'her letters, 
to me she mentioned a fact not generally 
.. known. There exists no scientific bio- 
■ graphy of this great man, and never will 
4 be one, because the materials for it 
perished in a fire. 

“ After all,” said Mrs. Hope, “ perhaps 
the time is past.” . 

Yes; the time is past to tell in full 
the story of this wonderful .man who 
invented the .kaleidoscope and improved 
the stereoscope, who founded the British 
( Association and began the study of colour 
blindness; but he is not forgotten, and* 
bis family history of three’ generations, 
covering almost two centuries, comes, 
by personal association, rightfully into 
these columns. 1 _ 

He would have loved the C.N., for his 
■ ' daughter records that, for all his towering 
; talent, he remained a child at heart. 

DISARMAMENT 
America Takes Action 

We noted last week the faqt that 
. President Harding had signed a docu¬ 
ment ending America's war with Ger- 
many. This week it is a great pleasure 
‘“tor' note the fact that the President 
. has signed an invitation. to the Great 
Powers to meet at Washington to dis¬ 
cuss disarmament. and the ending of 
all wars.-; The conference will take 
‘ place in the autumn. 

CAESAR IN THE TUNNEL 
Dog’s Railway Adventure 

; While the children of a police inspector 

were waiting in the Tube for a train at 
Highbury Station their dog Caesar sud¬ 
denly became frightened and ran off. 
Search was made, but he pould not be 
found, but two days afterwards the dog 
was seen by a platelayer in the tunnel. 

The inspector was informed, and he 
travelled by the driver’s side on the last 
train to Drayton Park. On the journey 
-the train passed over a dog lying be¬ 
tween the metals. 

When the station was reached the 
electric current was cut off and; return¬ 
ing with a platelayer, the inspector found 
, ■ C^sar, hungry and frightened, but other- 
, wise no worse for his adventure. 
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FATE OF A SPLENDID 
MAN 

Tragic End of Harry 
Hawker 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE! FIRE AND WATER 

The Weather Crisis 

REMARKABLE RESULTS OF THE 
HEAT AND DROUGHT 



THE GREAT ATLANTIC 
: ADVENTURE 

It is a cruel stroke of destiny' that 
snatches .life from~a. young man in/the 
course of his everyday work after he has 
come -.unscathed, through mivacnlous 
adventures, ; / V. . . 

* Such was the % fate of, Mr. , Harry.* 
Hawker, the airman who amazed the. 
world two years ago by arriving in 
Britain seven days after the world had 
given : him up for lost. He .had flown 
with Commander Mackenzie-GrieVe : for 
1100 miles across the Atlantic Ocean 
when something went wrong with his 
engine, and he was compelled to alight 
on the water. • “ 

The men were away from the usual 
steam-ship routes, but after a short, 
though anxious, period they were picked 
up by a small Danish steamer, which'was 
unable to let the world ’know of their 
safety, as she was not fitted with wire¬ 
less apparatus. ^ 

Testing New Machines 

Mr, Hawker had many other narrow 
escapes from death while flying and on 
the motor track, and he became known 
among airmen as Lucky Hawker. 

His work during the war was as 
quietly done as it was important. He 
was chief test pilot for Sopwith’s, the 
firm which built more aeroplanes than 
any other firm; and it is said that 
Hawker would take a new machine 
straight from the workshops into the 
air for a short flight and would be able 
to tell exactly what adjustments were 
necessary to make the machine tho¬ 
roughly airworthy. 

That was a highly skilled occupation, 
such as only a man with a clear head 
and iron nerve could hope to be suc¬ 
cessful in; and the fact that Hawker 
was a life-long teetotaler and a non- 
smoker was one of the secrets of his 
remarkable success. - * • v ‘ * Y ' 

Taken .111 in the Air *•;* 

It was while testing an aeroplane’for 
a speed Contest that he met his death, 
Mr. Hawker being taken seriously ill 
while in the air, with the result that the 
machine crashed. The doctors say; that 
he was an invalid when he went up and 
should not have been flying.* 

Harry Hawker was little more tlian a 
boy when he left Australia, stirred by 
the stories of the flying men in England. 
He began with Mr. Sopwith as a 
mechanic, who rewarded his keenness 
by teaching him to ,fly. He quickly 
'developed' Into the cleverest all-round* 
flying-man the- British'' commonwealth 
has produced. j ..... 

And now, at . 31 , his bright career is 
ended, u: and one more pioneer is gone.' 
Long will his name be remepibered; for 
no history of human flight can ever .be 
; written without it. • s ;; ■ ; 

Those Who Come and Those - 
- Who Go 

How many children are bom in your 
town in a month and.how many people die ? 

Here are figures for twelve towns for five 
weeks compared with the previous year. 


TOWN 

BIRTHS. 

DEATHS 


1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

London . . 

.9930.. 

12046 .. 

4081 

.. 4260' 

Glasgow. . 

.3133 

3257 .. 

1256 

.. 1400 

Birmingham 

.2300.. 

2533 .. 

’832 

.. 836 

Liverpool . 

.2244 ... 

2420,. 

,963 

.. - 941 

Manchester . 

.4846 .. 

2055 .. 

896 

..845 

Dublin • . 

• 1156.. 

1267 .. 

>542 

., 636 

Belfast Y A 

.1140 „. 

1279.. 

534" 

V. 544 

Edinburgh . 

. 969 . 

729.. 

509 

.. 378 

Newcastle •. 

; 765 

819*. 

335 

.. 350 

Nottingham 

. 626 . . 

711 .. 

’243 

.. 255 

Portsmouth. 

. 571 .. 

585.. 

181 

.. 194 

Bradford , . 

.569.. 

657 .. 

303 

,,-311 

The five weeks are up to July 2, 

1921 


Badgers . have been multiplying in 
Devonshire and have raided poultry runs. 

The first Mohammedan. ,*mosque in 
the United States has been dedicated 
in Detroit. A AT : ..'A . -.y 

A man playing cricket iat Marlborough 
Gollege was struck in The neck; by a, ball 
and killed. - T > A’ \ ■ ’ * jA..- 4 Y 

7 The new Prime 'Minister : of Italy, 
Signor Bonomi; ~ is a journalist not! yet 
forty years old. Y - Y 

May it Never be Used ! 

It is said that a new. gunjust in¬ 
vented will fire, a projectile of five tons 
between goo and 306 miles. Y 

' . . - Moonlight.Tennis 

5 The nights have been so light up in 
Scotland of late that tennis has7been 
played by moonlight* at Lerwick* 

The Passport Nuisance V 

The Foreign Office Passport Depart¬ 
ment annoyed 442*,909 people in 1920 , 
and obtained from’therfi £ 111,6114 

v Fatal Tie-pin 

.... A Dundee boy has lost his life owing 
to a tie-pin. becoming loose and pene¬ 
trating his chest as he rode down a bank. 

' In Raleigh’s Chair 

During, his recent visit to the Channel 
Islands the King’sat in a chair in Jersey 
in which Sir Walter Raleigh'used to sit. 

Why Taxes Ara.High .. 7 * 

The interest that has to be paid ,on the 
National Debt' is now £ 321*506 ,* 0 oo a 
year as against £i 7 , 000,000 a year bef ore 
the war. ' * . ;Y : - .,A 74 7 ‘. • - A 

Ten Years a Prime Mihisier A 

* .Mr. Massey, now oyer here .for the 
Conference of British Prime Ministers, 
lias been Premier of New Zealand for 
ten years . 1 

Luther Manuscripts 

Mr. Hagberg Wright, Secretary of the 
London Library, has Just discovered 
some ancient, manuscripts in , Martin 
Luther’s handwriting. _ - * Y • 

- - Fish Killed by the Drought f ? 

. Dead fish have' been floating down 
the Thames from v the upper \ reaches 
where the water' between the; Jocks is 
almost staghant. A 

Drought and Famine 

' ^ News from Moscow states . that * the 
harvest in the Volga’ region has been 
ruined by drought, and that 25 million 
people are short of food. /, ! 

Burning Mouritairt '. J • 

For several weeks Penyclogie' Moun¬ 
tain, near Llan gollen, has been Yon fire, 
blazing furze and gorse.greatly alarming 
the cottagers in the valleys. . • 

V.4 40 Hours'i<* £gypt 

A-new type of airship lately designed 
could carry 20 tons’* of cargo to Egypt in 
40 hours, ..whereas a ^steamship .takes 
seven days on the sea-voyage... 4 

The Golden West 

; The Western Canada ! wheat crop This 
year is expected to be one of the greatest 
in history, and the old feeling of optimism- 
is again beginning to prevail in * the- 
Golden West. :.Y'-* .. , A/A • 

. , . A Doctor’s Remarkable Claim 

A well-known doctor in Vienna.has 
been making experiments in. giving new 
eyes to blind fishes and rats : by Joining 
up the optic nerves, and claims to have 
met with much success. Y A- 

* Land of thft Motor Car ' 7 A 

One out of every eleven people in the 
United States has aYnotor-car as against 
ope out of every 1 iq in the United King¬ 
dom . Eighty-three A per , cent.of ; the 
world’s motor cars and lorries are run¬ 
ning in the United States. ‘Y 

Negro’s British Medal 

; Charles Browp, a servant at the British 
Epibassy in. Washington;* is - said, to be 
the only Negro in America with the 
medal of the O.B.E. He has been 35 
years a messenger < at the Embassy, 
serving under nine Ambassadors;’ 


The astonishing heat and the astonish¬ 
ing' drought' have been almost un¬ 
paralleled in'our generation. 

All over the country the heath has 
been afire; and Thousands of acres of 
wood and common land have been 
burned. The long drought having dried 
the grass, the great heat of the sun was 
ready to set 'it on fire in hundreds of 
places. 

It is thought tiiat in some places, as 
oh Penn Common in Buckinghamshire, 
the fire was caused by the burning rays 
of the sun focussed through a piece of 
glass, atid it is known that at New Hall 
Farm,- near Maldon; Essex, the farm¬ 
house'was set alight by the focussing of 
the sun’s rays through an old-fashioned 
window-pane. 

Ironworks r in Staffordshire were com¬ 
pelled to cease .work owing to the 
intense heat, .many men collapsing 
before the great fires.-• ■ < * - 

A giant-oalc in Wales, one - of the 
sights* of Plas' Newydd, was split in 
two'by the heat of the sun. - 

At the Old Bailey.in London counsel 
were allowed to remove their wigs on 
some of The hottest days. - 

Free ices were given, to passengers 
on the Handley-Page planes between 
London and 5?aris; 

At Tottenham-an auction -sale had to 
be postponed owing to an invasion of 
flies consequent on the heat. • 

The .absence of. water as well as the 
presence of fire led to many remarkable 
incidents. * 

At one time on Canvey Island house¬ 
holders were paying five shillings for a 
day’s supply of water, which had to be 
fetched three miles. - ; 

Children played ; .on the steps of 
Teddirigton Weir, which are generally 
covered by the river. The average daily * 
flow of 157 million gallons dropped to 
just over 70 million gallons^ 

Two slate , quarries, employing a 
thousand men In Merionethshire, closed 
down for want of water. 

It was possible To walk across the 
River Shannon in many parts, a thing 
not known before in living memory. 

In South Oxfordshire water was sold 
at a penny a gallon. 

PLANE WITHOUT A 
MOTOR 

Prize of 10,000 Francs Won 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

For.^a long time, a prize of ten thou¬ 
sand francs has been offered in France 
to th!e fifst aviator who , 1 on an aeroplane 
without a‘ motor, succeeded in leaving 
the "ground for a flight of ten yards. 
Hitherto the experiments had come to 
nothing, but now The champion, Gabriel 
Poulain, after several trials has reached a 
distance of over 12 yards at a height of 
four feet. He has thus'won the prize, 
equal to about £ 400 . 

Foulain’s machine is an ordinary 
safety bicycle with two planes. The 
under plane, which carries the bicycle, has 
a surface of fifteen yards square. When 
the pilot gets.up a sufficient speed 
he unfastens the chain of the bicycle, 
and the top wing bends down behind. 

Poulain succeeded many times in rais¬ 
ing up the machine without a motor. 


PRECIOUS GIFT TO FRANCE 

Mrs. Maspero,' the widow of the illus¬ 
trious Egyptian scholar and member of 
the, French Academy, has just given to 
the French Institute all her husband’s 
scientific correspondence. , * 

It; is a most precious gift, these letters 
being a real treasure to all to whom 
Egyptian , history is of . any interest..* 
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LOST FOR 18 DAYS 

STRANGE EXPERIENCE 
AMONG THE LAKES 

Remarkable Example of the 
Powers of a Man’s Endurance 

LIFE WITHOUT FOOD 

A London man,-Mr. Edward Crump, 
holidaying in Lakeland, has survived a 
terrible experience. 

Leaving Coniston 911 June 21 , he sus¬ 
tained an injury when alone on the sum¬ 
mit of* a .waterfall at Piers Ghyll, on 
Scawfell, and found himself unable to 
get in any. way to safety. He had with 
him a meagre supply of biscuits, and 
there was water to quench his thirst; 
that was all. Searching parties went 
out again and again to find him, but for 
18 days they failed, though sometimes 
they must have , been within 100 yards 
of him. 

In the end a happy accident revealed 
the missing man to certain cragsmen, 
and he was still alive. ' Though feeble 
and thin he had sufficient courage left 
to endure the ordeal of being lowered by 
a rope and removed to Wasdale. 

The case is remarkable, but not 
unique, for, though life may be ex¬ 
tinguished in a .moment by sudden 
violence. Nature, if not submitted to 
excessive outrage, is marvellously fertile 
in preserving life. 

Buried for 25 Days 

The one thing essential is that the body 
shall maintain a fairly even tempera¬ 
ture and not exhaust itself with exertion 
and fear. Tranquillity and uniform tem¬ 
perature are the main secrets of the great 
fasts of which we read from time to time. 

But accident, of course, tests capacity 
without any preparation on the part of 
the victim. After the frightful earth¬ 
quake at Messina, n years ago, adults 
and children were rescued alive from 
the ruins after as much as 25 days. That 
was the record of Michele Caiolo, who 
had no food except water trickling from 
the burst pipe of a wrecked stable near 
by. Yet he was unhurt when rescued, 
and was able to take food and drink. 

After a great mine disaster at Lens, in 
1906 , all hope was abandoned, but 23 
men were found alive after 21 days, and 
the last survivor was brought out alive 
and well four days later. The doctors 
said his condition was due to his being a 
man practically,. without nerves or 
imagination* he had 4 * taken every¬ 
thing as it came,!’ as a matter of course. 

Living on Moss and Leather 

He ate oats and drank water; he fought 
the rats that tried to devour him ; lie 
did a little exploring of the mine each day, 
and returned to one place each night to 
sleep. He met the rescue party- quite 
philosophically, and was none the worse 
for his adventure. , - 

Some startling cases have been known 
of people who have fallen into pits and 
caves.. There was a Swiss woman 
who, imprisoned in a deep ravine, sup¬ 
ported life for 20 days partly on moss 
scraped from the rocks, and partly on 
the leather of her boots. There, was a 
Salop miner who survived imprisonment 
in a flooded pit for u days, maintained 
entirely by sips of water; 

No such adventure is comfortable, 
but the sufferers never realise how long 
is the time of their captivity ; and ex¬ 
perience teaches us to recognise that, even 
in the worst of circumstances, while there 
is life there is hope. 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 
Hours of sun 
Hours of rain 
Wet days . 
Dry days 
Hottest day 
Coolest day . 


221*7 

7*9 

5 

25 

25th 

19th 


RAINFALL 
London . ins. *3 7 
Torquay . ins. *10 
Newcastle . ins. *88 
Cardiff . . ins. *06 

Fort William.ins. 1*25 
Dublin . . ins. *19 


SCENES IN THE GREAT DROUGHT 



The seriousness pf the drought is shown by the dry bed of the River Tilt in Scotland 



These sojciers at Aldershot were called out This little girl at Ventnor knows how to 
to fight the gorse fires . keep cool 



The River Thames at Kew Bridge is only about half its usual width 



These boys have escaped the inconvenience of the drought in the pond of a London park 


The hot we ither has led to many interesting sights, of which these are typical. Several rivers 
have run d ry, and in many fields the standing crops have been set on fire. Wherever there 
is water c rowds of children spend all their spare time bathing, in the effort to keep cool 


WHY IS IT SO HOT? 

NO SPOTS ON THE SUN 
JUST NOW 

Scientific Idea of the Extra¬ 
ordinary Heat 

SUN AND THE PRICE OF FOOD 

The very hot. weather of this summer 
has been the most intense we have 
experienced for many years, and it has 
been general throughout the .world. 

In England apples have been roasted 
on the trees by the sun, while in Wash¬ 
ington a senator was able to cook eggs 
in a frying-pan on the steps of the Capitol 
by the mere heat of the midday suii. To 
what’ natural cause do we owe this ex¬ 
ceptional heat ? , . 

Astronomers believe it is due to the 
entire absence of spots on the sun, as 
noticed recently. Curiously enough, this 
absence follows closely on the appearance 
of the very large sun-spot, which was 
referred to in the C.N. a week or. two 
ago, when great electrical disturbances 
took' place all over the world and the 
telegraph service was upset. 

Millions of Miles of Storms 

It seems almost certain that spots 
on the sun, winch are really fierce storms 
covering millions of square miles, have a 
great electrical and magnetic influence 
on the earth, for wdien the spots appear 
there are usually exceptionally fine 
displays of the aurora borealis in the 
north and the aurora australis in the 
south. These took place recently when 
the great spot that created so much 
disturbance passed across the sun's face. 

But since the disappearance of that 
spot the sun has shown a rare clearness; 
and the knowledge w 7 e now' have of the 
nature of sun-spots makes it reasonable 
to suppose that it is to the present 
absence of spots on the sun’s face that 
we ow*e the exceedingly hot "weather 
that we have been experiencing. 

Clear Face of the Sun 

When a spot occurs it means that a 
storm in the form of a volcanic-like 
eruption has taken place on the sun, 
and the dark centre of the spot is due 
to the falling back into a great chasm of 
the cooler particles. 

The spectroscope has showm that the 
temperature of a sun-spot must be lower 
than that of the remainder of the sun’s 
surface, and the result is that a sun 
spotted with dark patches gives off less 
heat than a sunjvvith a clear and brilliant 
surface. '* " 

The clearness of the sun’s face during 
the last few weeks has therefore probably 
given us the exceptionally hot weather. 

The alternate appearances and ab¬ 
sences of spots on the sun seem to occur 
at intervals of about eleven years, so 
that we should expect to find hot spells 
also occurring roughly at similar inter¬ 
vals. Careful observations that have been 
made by expert meteorologists over a 
long course of years suggest that this is so. 

Bright Sun, Short Crops,Dear Food 

Not only so, but the condition of the 
sun’s surface has a distinct bearing on the 
prosperity of man on the earth. Mr. 
F. Chambers of Bombay, who carefully 
examined the astronomical and agri¬ 
cultural records between the years 1783 
land 1882 , found that there was a 
decided tendency for high prices of corn 
to recur almost every eleven years or so 
and for low prices to prevail at similar 
intervals. 

This, it would seem, must be more 
than coincidence, and the sequence of 
events is said to be as follows : The 
condition of the sun’s surface affects the 
earth’s w r eather, the weather affects the 
production of crops, the production of 
crops affects the price of food. 

Low prices seem to follow a maximum 
of sunspots, and high prices an absence 
of these spots. 
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SIGHT OF A RARE 
BUTTERFLY 

EXCITEMENT AMONG 
NATURE LOVERS 

First Time Seen for Seventy 
Years . 

GROWN-UP PAPER’S BAD ADVICE 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Great excitement has been caused 
among British naturalists- by "the news 
that the large copper butterfly has beep 
s^efi. at Lirigfield, in Surrey. A 
•It-is. over seventy years since; a living 
specimen , was’ seen in England, and it 
was 'Supposed. to be extinct—like the 
rare. lizard- orchid .found in- Kent the 
of hen day, and shown on our bach page; 
Now * comes the great news that -this 
splendid butterfly has been seen on the 
wing in Surrey, . 

The sad thing is that such a rare and 
beautiful creature, if it dares to show its 
face, will soon be marked .down for 
destruction, and ■ will j never have a 
chance of perpetuating its kiijd and 
again peopling the countryside. ✓ 

. The spirit in which its appearance has 
been greeted may be gathered from this 
extract from a grown-up newspaper" that 
ought to know .better* . / 

/ Visitors to Lingfield have an opportunity 
of / earning entomological distinction and, 
inculentaliy/a sum.running into two figures 
sterling, -by securing an undamaged speci¬ 
men, judging by the.prices realised for those 
sold recently-under the hammer.: 

/For the information.of the uninitiated 
let,-it be said that The butterfly will rest 
cjuietly in a perforated pillbox, or mdy be 
instantly killed by pinching the'-'breast 
lieneath the wings, but a successful capture 
should be’ at once submitted to an expert 
for record purposes* - *> • 

Last Living Specimens 

What chance has a rare creature of 
multiplying when such detailed instruc¬ 
tions for its extermination are given by 
a responsible newspaper ? We are quite 
sure- this - unhappy paragraph' in the 
Daily .Chronicle missed the editor 's eye. 

At one time this beautiful butterfly 
was quite common in the Fen district's 
of Eastern England, but the draining of 
the! Fens and the ravages of collectors, 
who used to swoop down* on the district 
from London, exterminated it. 

, The latest recorded capture of the 
creature was in 1847 or 1848 , when five 
specimens were taken at Yaxley, in 
Huntingdonshire. A dead specimen was 
picked up in Devonshire in 1865 , but 
how it got there no one could explain. 

Hope of All Nature Lovers 

. The caterpillar, known only from 
descriptions and pictures .left by the 
older naturalists, is bright green and 
hairy, and has many white dots. It fed 
oh the great water dock. The chrysalis 
changed from green to a pale ashy grey, 
and then became brown. 

It is a great' pity there is not some 
legal method of preventing people from 
killing such an interesting creature when 
it appears. . Better still would :it be if 
public opinion made it bad form for a 
person to be guilty of such a deed. 

Let us hope : that the large copper 
butterfly, if it has really appeared in 
Surrey, will be able to keep out of the 
way of collectors till it has laid sufficient 
eggs to carry on its race., . 

CHARIOTS OF THE HOLY 
LAND 

Looking for Them 

An expedition is being made to Pales¬ 
tine in the hope of discovering some 
of the iron chariots used in the fierce wars 
of old Babylon. ' 

These chariots, the forerunners of the 
armoured tanks used in the Great War, 
were successfully employed against the 
Israelites' when they tried to capture 
Bethshan. Dr. Clarence Fisher, of the 
Pennsylvania University, hopes to make 
some of the most interesting excavations 
yet attempted in the Holy Land. 


WONDERFUL WREATH 

ACROSS THE EARTH 
FRESH AND SWEET 

From an Australian Garden to 
the Unknown Warrior’s Tomb 

HOW IT WAS DONE 

A lovely wreath of flowers .grown-in 
Australia has been .laid, fresh/ -verdant, 
and fragrant, on the tomb- of the Un- v 
known Warrior in Westminster Abbey. 

■ Six weeks elapsed between the gathering 

of the flowers and their" arrival at the 
tomb, but-the blooms might have been 
cut*, blit ah hour before, so .wonderfully 
were they preserved. The flowers/ were 
frozen in a block of ice.; they then 
made ' the voyage across the 4 world in a 
cold chamber; and they were thawed 
out here quite fresh.'- • ** 

■ Ice is terrible in some of its aspects, 
but. it is benevolent to mankind in 
others.* It is the great preservative of 
organic substances. It sterilises the : 
material submitted to its action, and, if it 
does not actually kill the bacteria which 
would set up decay and decomposition, 
it arrests their development and activity. 

To this fact we owe the supplies of meat, 
fruit, arid other perishable foods brought 
to us from the ends of . the earth. We 
should have starved during the war but 
for the food which travelled to ris in the 
ice chambers of our ships. .' . ;v f • , f 

Dean Dines on Mammoth Steak 

: The effects of ice in preserving various 
substances .seem to have practically no 
limit iii time. The! old! Abbey which 
now houses the "wreath from Australia 
once had a great scientist as a dean, who 
gave an astonishing demonstration of.the 
power of frost to withstand the ravages 
of bacteria. He gave a little private 
banquet at which one of the courses was 
a steak, of which they all partook. Dean 
B11 ckland asked their opinion of the dish, 
and the guests pronounced. it excellent, 
.asking if it had a history. Then the Dean 
informed them that the*steak had been 
cut from a mammoth which had been 
frozen* in Russia for 100,000 years* 

Each year at one of .the; .Christmas 
shows is produced a . prime turkey 
which was first placed in cold storage 
nearly twenty years ago,, It appears to 
be perfectly sound, and if it were kept 
continually in the refrigerator there is no 
reason why it should not equal the record 
of Dean Buckland’s mammoth and be 
dished up for dinner when the Great War 
and other miseries of our . times are for¬ 
gotten in the joy of the Millennium. 

HOW THE MONEY GOES 
Six Big Pensions 

The Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, 
until a recent rearrangement, received 
a salary of £10,000 a year, the biggest 
salary paid to any official in the United 
Kingdom. The salary is now £5000. 

Some figures have now been presented 
to Parliament showing that four men 
who have served as Lord Chancellors are 
receiving between them pensions 
amounting to £17,500 a year. 

Lord Halsbury, who was Lord Chan¬ 
cellor for 17 years, has a pension of 
£5000 a year, and since the date of his 
appointment he has received altogether 
in salary and pension £265,000; Lord 
Lorebum, who was Chancellor for six 
years, has reduced his pension to £2500 ; 
Lord Haldane, who served for three' 
years, has £5000 a year; and Lord 
Buckmaster, who served for 18 months, 
has also £5000 a year. 

The Lord Chancellorship is a costly 
office for the nation, but the man is,very 
fortunate who holds it for 18 months 
and receives £15,000 in salary and £5000 
a year for life. 

The Lord Chancellor of Ireland has 
just retired with a pension of £3660, and 
his successor is an old man approaching 
seventy, so that another big pension 
will soon become due. It does not look 
as if the Government thought the 
country was going bankrupt. 


SECRET OF A 
STACK FIRE 

REMARKABLE CREATURE 
HIDDEN IN THE HAY 

Why the Hay May Burn if It Is 
Piled Up Damp 
• MICROBE THAT SETS: HEATHS 
ON FIRE 7 

. One of the saddest^ things ;thab £an. 
"happen to a farmer is for a new stack of 
fresh hay to catch fire and burn away’to . 
ashes.- This, is a thing that has happened 
aver since haystacks:^ have* been made, 
and until-some years/after Pasteur had 
made his/ wonderful ‘.discoveries^ about 
microbes it could never be'understobd. 

Hay, and even partially dried grass; 
cari be set on fire by the irialicious microbe 
which is responsible for. hay fever. It is 
known, as the bacillus subtilis/ u. little 
rod-shaped organisrri standing out from 
practically all other bacteria./by its 
amazing powers:of resistance to heat. - 

We all know how milk is boiled in order 
to kill the microbes it contains/ which 
Would otherwise turn it sour very 
quickly in hot. or thundery weather; 
but you can boil the hay bacillus fbr ten 
or twenty minutes and,it will borne out 
of the ordeal as fresh/as-ever 1 ' *//-•-- 

. Where the Heat Comes From 

All. microbes' grow: very rapidty in 
suitable conditions^ and one will usually 
branch off into two/ in twenty 'seconds, 
two will become-16 171. a minute, 16 Will 
become* 64,000 in five riiffiutes, and so on. 

The bacillus subtilis; when growing 
rapidly in damp hay/ produces a great 
amount of heat/arid as this heat* has no 
means of getting away in a Closely 
packed haystack, such intense heat may 
be generated that the stack actually 
takes fire, and is destroyed. 

Although the reason of these mysteri¬ 
ous fires—usually put down' to what 
is .called spontarieous * cornbusfiori -— 
has only become Jaiown;ih recent years, 
as the result of our knowledge ot bacteri¬ 
ology, farmers have always known, hpw 
necessary it is to get their hay ihorpughly 
dry before making it .into stacks. They 
knew the result, but not the cause. t 

Danger in Damp Hay 

So the hay, when mown, is spread M on 
the ground until it is thoroughly -dry, arid 
while it is drying the 5 farmer is always 
anxious, because he knows that? if‘rain ’ 
falls, and the hay has to be stacked when 
slightly damp, therk -will always be 
danger of these fires. - 

Dry heat kills the tiny spores of the 
hay microbe, and even the living microbe 
cannot grow if it has no moisture, so 
that the dry stack presents no danger. 

The hay microbe is undoubtedly the 
cause sometimes of starting’heath fires, 
though in some recent fires of this kind 
the cause was thought to be the bottles 
left by picnic parties on the grass. The 
curved glass was believed to have acted 
like a burning-glass, and to have con¬ 
centrated the sun's rays ori the dry 
grass, setting it alight. 

A LITTLE BIT OF LUCK 
Seizing the Opportunity 

Not very long ago our friend Mr. 
Punch had a picture of a boy in tears, 
with his father digging close by. The 
scene was the family allotment, and the 
time was during the great drought, 
“ Don't stand there wasting your tears 
on the path," said the father (or some¬ 
thing to that effect) ; " go and cry 

over the potatoes:" ' * 1 

Something very like -that has hap¬ 
pened at Twickenham, where, as in 
.most other places, the front and back 
gardens of the people have been parched 
with thirst. It : happened that one 
Sunday the fire brigade was at work 
in the neighbourhood, putting out a 
heath fire, and the hose-pipe burst. 
Out rushed householders- front * every 
direction, with buckets and vessels of 
all sorts, catching the precious water 
for their gardens. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


FIRST GREAT ENGLISH 
PAINTER 


Queen Elizabeth’s Famous 

Minister . > 

RARE BEN JONSON 

July 31. Liszt, musician, died at Bayreuth. » V 1888 ‘ 
Aug. 1. Queen Arine died at Kensington. • • 1714. 

2. Gamsborough/died inXondon .. ..•«•« 1788 ' 

3. Lake Victoria Nyanza discovered.1858 

4. Lord Burghley died-4n London.1598 

5. Lord North diedalpartbury-,- 1792 

6. Ben Jorison died ^t Westminster .«• , , 1637 

Gainsborough 

.'Thomas Gainsbqrouch jvyas^the first 
1 great distinctively. English painter, 
whether judged'"by * his portraits or : 
his landscapes., -He^Was* -born in. East ! 
Anglia, whence-English landscape paint¬ 
ing; sprang! ' ; 

From . the * age.: of ten Gainsborough \ 
could sketch a good likeness, and proved 
it by drawing so well the face of a;' 
thief whom ha ; saw‘peeping over a wall : 
that the man Was known and"caught. 

But landscape drawing was his de¬ 
light, especially tree-dad scenes. It ‘ 
has been . said ofyhim .that he. painted * 
portraits to live arid landscapes to * 
be happy. - — -. ’ * ' ’ 

Gainsborough never, studied art out¬ 
ride England// .His work . was. native, 
natural, spontaneous; individual, and 
so keeps a lasting charm. 

At > first lie /painted portraits in 
Ipswich, then in... Bath^,' arid - fin ally . 
attained great popularity* 1 in ; / London. Z 
Over.. 300 paintings / came*' from his 
brush,. arid they. -,are/well /represented 
in the national collections,' v • ... ■*. 

As. a mail Gainsborough was genial 
impulsive, inclined; to quarrelsomeness, 
but forgiving, and was very popular. 


Lord Burghley • „ 

W/'illiam Cecil, ,Lord Burghley, 
w •• founder of the * Cecil families, 
chief and wise adviser of Queen Elizabeth 
throughout her successful reign, was 
born at’Bourn, Lincolnshire, in a house 
still existing, * now- known - as the Bull 
Hotel, but then-a gentleman’s residence. 

Cecil Was distinguished among the 
men of his generation at- every age—as a 
youth at Cambridge/ as a young lawyer- 
in London," and as*- an office-holder 
at court. Queen Elizabeth chose him 
as her adviser' as soon as she inherited 
the crown, and She hit off* his character 
by saying' he would be "uncorrupted 
by gifts and faithful in the service of 
the State."; ' « ' * 

In most'‘ difficult /tinies. Burghley’ 
was ri foreseeing judge of events, a safe 
adviser, the " mart behind the throrie " ; , 
and his sagacity arid power, used 
chiefly in silence, gave hirii great fame. 
His second son founded the clever Cecil 
family of which'the'Marquis of Salisbury 
is the head." • 


Rare Ben Jonson 

" r \ rare Ben Jonson!"" says the 
. inscription in the Poets' Corner 
of Westminster Abbey, and the exclama¬ 
tion suits' one who lives chiefly as a 
character. r - . 

Ben Jonson wrote copiously in the 
great days of Queen-Elizabetli tragedies, 
comedies, -masques; poems; but not 
much of his -writing retains its interest. 
Yet Ben has a lasting name. 

The truth is.that he was a notable 
Elizabethan* 'character, a-central figure 
in a romantic period, the > friend .of 
Shakespeare best able to join him in 
“ setting the table in a roar and his 
life was not adequately represented by 
the mass of formal writing he has left. 

A Westminster schoolboy who became 
a bricklayer, then ‘ a soldier, then an 
actor, dramatist, duellist, and a bit 
of a swashbuckler, yet somehow picked 
up a wealth of learning and reigned at 
length London’s chief wit and England's 
Poet Laureate, is a figure that would be 
sadly missed. Ben,*was a literary Fal- 
staff. He was rnucfi more, but did not 
manage to express it all by his pen; 
and talk is but vapour* 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING NATURAL AND OTHER EVENTS 



ODD SCENE ON A RIVER 

How Did the Trout Get Into 
the Tin? . 

An interesting and amusing sight was 
witnessed by many people in Dolgelley, 
North Wales, the other night. 

The River Wnion runs alongside the 
Marion Recreation Ground, and. people 
sitting on the bank observed a large 
tin can in the middle of the river, rock¬ 
ing about like a ship at sea, although 
the water was calm and still. 

Nobody seemed able /to, explain the 
excited rocking of the can in a calm 
river until a small boy took off his boots 
and stockings and waded through two 
feet of water to explore. He reached 
the can and brought it to the bank, when 
it was seen to contain a large trout, 
weighing seven and a half ounces’. 

It is supposed the trout had jumped 
after a fly and dropped into the tin. .' 

THE HIGHEST WIRELESS 
Masts 1000 Feet High 

A huge wireless station is to be started 
at once in Shanghai, from which messages 
will be flashed across the Pacific Ocean. 

Six enormous masts are to bo erec¬ 
ted/ each iooo feet high, whereas the 
highest aerial , at present is that of the 
Bordeau station, the masts of which are 
826 feet high. It will be the largest wire¬ 
less station in the world, and is to be 
completed within the next -18 months. 


THIEF-PROOF MOTOR-CAR 
An Invincible Lock 

It will have to be a clever thief who 
can steal a motor-car fitted with the 
latest device in motor locks, which, 
although operated by a single pressure 
of a foot lever, locks eleven different 
parts of the car at once, so that a robber 
cannot take the car or any part of it. 

To open or close the lock a combina¬ 
tion is used—as in a safe—which has 
ten thousand combinations known only 
to the owner of the car. 


TRIUMPH FOR WIRELESS 
Doctor Summoned in Mid- 
Atlantic 

While in mid-Atlantic the steamship 
Orbita received an urgent wireless 
message from the captain of an Ameri¬ 
can steamer, the Indiana Bridge. 

A man on board the American ship 
was suffering from- appendicitis, and 
medical help was wanted. 

The Orbita changed its course and 
came up witt the Indiana Bridge, when 
the doctor went on board to examine 
the patient.. 

Finding an operation would be neces¬ 
sary the doctDr, had the sick man trans¬ 
ferred to the . Orbita, as facilities existed 
on board tha: vessel, and the operation, 
was successfully performed^ 

It. was another triumph for wireless. 

RIVAL ROLLERS 
Steam v. Petrol Tug-of-War 

At some novel sports held recently in 
Chicago* v the participants were road- 
rollers. The object of the sports was to 
compare the efficiency, of. the steam¬ 
roller with that of the petrol-roller. 

The events included a race and a tug- 
of-war, both of which were won by the 
petrol-roller. A thick steel chain was used 
instead». of £.: rope.- The petrol-roller 
pulled the steam-roller over the line. 

In th»; Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A painted bowl of 1508. . • £3255 

An enamel Iriptych. . . . £2940 

. A painted dish of 1525. . . £2520 

, Pair of Will am 111 cups . . £1125 

1st edition of Burns’s poems £810 
Family Bible of Burns’s father £450 
Burns’s MS. of “Jolly Beggars” £430 
A Charles II tankard . . . £367 

A drawing by Turner . . . £220 

MS. of Burm’s“ Scots,\vhahae” £205 
- An old need.ework casket . . £72 

Nelson’s noie to Collingwood £40 
Document s gned by Burns’s wife £26 
Pair of Rob ;rt Burns’s razors . 65s. 

Pair of Robert Burns’s gloves . 30s. 


SAVING A VILLAGE 
Prevention of a Terrible 
Explosion 

The great courage of an engine-driver 
and his fireman has saved a village in 
Austria from being blown up. It was 
the village of Haschendorf, which has 
2000 inhabitants. 

In a number of sheds near the railway 
were stored immense quantities of 
explosives, and a series of explosions 
occurred. Close by were ten railway 
trucks loaded with bombs confiscated 
by the Allied authorities. The danger 
was that these trucks would catch fire 
and cause so great an explosion that the 
entire village would be blotted out. 

In the face of this critical situation 
the driver and fireman of a locomotive 
took an engine to the spot and slowly 
drew the trucks away. A few minutes 
later an explosion took place close to 
where the trucks had been. 

STORAGE BATTERY 
PROBLEM 

Tram with Power for One Trip 

A new type. of electric car is being 
‘tried on the Canadian national railways 
between Toronto and Belleville. • 

\ It is something like a trolleyless 
tram car, and is run on storage batteries 
charged at .the completion of each 
journey. The storage battery is, of 
course, the great unsolved problem 
of electrical engineering ; but, though a 
big storage is not yet possible, a small 
storage is, and this new type of car 
is intended for use on short branch 
lines only, where the passenger traffic 
is not dense enough to justify running 
a regular loc omotive and tr ain. „ 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Burghley.Bur-lee 

Courtenay ..Kert-nay 

Detroit.De-troit 

Haldane . . . . Hawl-dane 

Halsbury .... Hawls-berry 
Liszt . . . . . . . List 

Massinger . . . . Mas-sin-jer 

Singapore . . . Sin-gah-pore 


_ AUSTRALIA 
Can It Be Brought 22 Days 
Nearer ? 

A wonderful scheme for an Imperial 
Air Service was recently submitted to 
the British Government by Mr. A. H. 
Ashbolt, Agent-General for Tasmania, 

■ Mr. Ashbolt proposes that-the Empire 
Governments should cooperate in or¬ 
ganising a fleet of airships to carry mails 
and passengers between Great Britain, 
Egypt, India, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

London, Marseilles, Athens, Cairo, 
Basra, Bombay, Colombo, Singapore, 
Java, Perth, .Melbourne, Sydney, Wel¬ 
ding ton,. Mombasa, and Johannesburg 
i would probably be the ports of call, and 
by 'this means "the greater part of our 
Empire would be linked together by air. 

As present the voyage to Australia 
takes 32 days by sea, but by air it would 
be possible to get there in about io days. 

NEW DANGER TEST 
Thermometer for the Mines 

It is well known that coal piled in 
dumps often catches fire through chemi¬ 
cal action taking place that causes what 
is known as spontaneous combustion, 
and through this great loss and waste 
have occurred.. ... 

A.new thermometer has.been invented 
to show at a glance if the temperature in 
any part of the coal-dump is dangerous. 

A number of these thermometers are 
placed at regular intervals in the dump, 
long enough to reach to the bottom of 
the coal stack, and each thermometer 
measures the temperature at three 
different levels. 

The scales on the thermometer dials 
are marked in black for the safe degrees 
of temperature; but, if the watchman 
going his rounds sees the hands pointing 
to a degree marked in red, he knows the 
coal-dump is in danger. 
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The Clouds are Breaking 

It looks as if the statesmen of 
1 the world were coming to their 
senses. In the third year after 
the War to End War the heart of 
mankind has been lifted up with 
hope that, after all, three-quar¬ 
ters of a million of our country¬ 
men may not have died in vain. 

There has been no brighter 
hour since the Armistice than 
that in which these words are 
written. It is not that a shower 
of rain has fallen somewhere, or 
that the miners are back at .work, 
or that trade is getting right 
again ; the thing that has hap¬ 
pened to lift up the hearts of men 
is that our English-speaking race 
begins to be itself again. The day 
is coming when w T e shall have 
peace in Ireland, and then will 
come the peace of all the world. * 

All the world suffers when a 
nation sins—the world is made 
that way; and the tragedy of 
Ireland. has been for .half a 
century emptying that beautiful 
land of its people, .so that there 
are now beyond the Atlantic more 
Irish people than in Ireland. 

They have gone to America ; 
have grown rich and powerful 
there ; and the poisoru of Ireland 
has kept apart the two branches 
of the English-speaking race. 

And now the King has done 
what we have no politician great 
enough to do—he has played th6 
man between all people of good¬ 
will on this side of St. George’s 
Channel and all people of warm 
hearts on the Irish side, bringing 
about a state of things which will 
.‘make English, Scottish, Welsh, 
and Irish brothers once again. 

It is like a burden lifted from 
the life of our people eyerywhere, 
anct it is due. first of all to the 
King and then to the Prime 
Ministers of our . Dominions Over¬ 
seas, all of whom have seen that 
the heart of the British people 
toward Ireland is warmer and 
kinder than our Government 
imagined. From the Throne and 
the outer bounds of the British 
Commonwealth has come this 
great gift of the promise of peace. 

And out of the promise of an 
Irish peace comes . that great 
hope for which the common 
heart of . the world . has been 
longing all these years. With the 
Irish war ending the President of 
America has found it possible to 
invite this country to join in an 
effort to bring about disarma¬ 
ment, and to remove from world 
politics the thorny questions that 
menace the world with war. 

With Mother England making 
peace with the Irish people, and 
with her eldest daughter leading 
the way to brotherhood through¬ 
out the world, well may we feel 
that the clouds are breaking at 
last, and that with the rain that 
ends the drought will come the 
; light that will show us all the 
better way and lead us on to 
universal peace. A. M, 



The Editor’s Table 

@ ® Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



These Things Shall Be 

heart, what will the future bring 
To happier men when we are gone? 
What golden days shall dawn for them , 
Transcending all we gaze upon? 


A Shower of Rain 

W E liked the poster of an evening 
paper the other day an¬ 
nouncing SHOWERS ON THE SOUTH 
coast, and the Stop-Press in another 
paper saying rain js falling at ply- 
mouth. Who would have thought 
that we should live to see a shower on 
the South Coast or rain at Plymouth 
as news events ? 

What we like especially is to see 
our grown-up papers taking an interest 
in a natural event. Who knows that 
they might not some day find Nature 
as interesting- as a prize-fight or as 
some ridiculous ' play at a theatre ? 
We are reminded once again of those 
words with which we began our Time¬ 
table of Sun, Moon, and Sea in the 
first number of the G.N. : 

The universe moves to order like a clock. ] 
It has never failed. . Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they -go, 
while nations rise and fall. 

It is something to find a grown-up 
newspaper paying tribute to the 
natural forces on which we all depend, 
and we love to think of a shower of 
rain getting on to the poster and into 
the Stop-Press. • .. 

0 



The Cross 

x ■ ' 0 '. 

To Stop the Drought 

£an. anything stop the drought ? Oh, 
. yes ; the water-can. 


The Post Office Makes Twopence 
jyjORE and more wonderful is our 
Post Office. It has just de¬ 
livered a postcard posted in 1914, and 
has charged the recipient for the 
extra postage in 1920. 

What a lot of money the Post Office 
would make if it held back all our 
letters for six years, doubled the 
postage, and charged the extra on 
delivery ! 

0 


. Tip-Cat 

^hy is George III running away 
from Trafalgar Square on horse¬ 
back ? Becausjs George Washington 
is behind him. * 

0 

A "■-* correspondent wants ' ' to know 
- *' what becomes of plain, business 

girls ? ” If - they were quite plain he 
would be able to see 
them. 

0 

know some 
people who 
think they are 
worth a lot of 
money because 
they have it. 
r . 0 

England is play¬ 
ing the game,' 
says an Australian; 

Yes; but isn’t it 
time we got to 
work ? 

□ . 

M Teaching,” ac¬ 
cording to 
an, educational 
authority, “is a ~ ~ 

starved profession.” Yet they are 
always trying to jill it. A 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
How fast a fast 
colour runs ' 


Jx is said that the Londoner is dying 
’ out. The house shortage makes it 
impossible for him to go on living in. 

. . - - . . . - .□ . ■: 

, According to an M.P. .the Govern¬ 
ment’s-supporters want to burst 
with loyalty. So fed up ? 

' . 1 ‘ 0. 

]\£r. Montagu says he is an optimist in 
spite of passing troubles. So should 
we be, only they don’t pass.. 

- • . 0 • 


These things shall be : A loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known 
shall rise. 

With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of science in their eyes. 

They shall be gentle, brave, and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship 
firm 

On earth and fire and sea and air. 

Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades 
free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 

They shall be simple in their homes 
And splendid in their public ways, 
Filling the mansions of the State 
With music and with hymns of 
praise. 

In aisles majestic, halls of pride, 
Groves, gardens, baths, and galleries, 
Manhood and youth and age shall meet 
To grow by converse inly wise. 

New arts shall bloom of loftier mould, 

' And mightier music thrill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song 
When' all the earth is paradise. 

There shall be no more sin, no shame, 
Though pain and passion may not 
die; 

For man shall be at one with God 
In borrds of firm necessity. 

These things—tlfey are no dream— 
shall be 

For happier men when we are gone : 
Those golden days for them shall dawn, 
Transcending aught we gaze upon., 
- John Addington Symonds 

The Odd Things that 
Happen 

By a C.N. Bookworm 

LJexry James, the novelist, was 
one day reading a hook about 
Edward Fitzgerald when he came 
across the name of Saxmundham. 


The Messengers of Knowledge 

What is going to happen to our 
teachers ? .About 2700 boys 
set out on a teaching career in 1908, 
about 1200 in 19x4, and 800 in 1919. 

It looks as if something must be 
done. The teachers in our schools 
are the barriers against ignorance and 
revolution, and the cheapest barriers 
a nation can set up. Nearly two 
thousand schoolmasters died for the 
nation in the war. The best monu¬ 
ment we can set up to the teachers 
who died for us is to do the best we 
can for those who live for us. 

Cheap teachers mean a third-rate 
nation, but only third-rate nations 
want cheap teachers. 

0 

No reform was ever brought about 
but through the help of those who 
profited nothing. Benjamin Kidd 


makes these steamship lines all 
over the map, Daddie? ” 

*' Oh, that’s. where Britannia rules 
the waves, sonny.” 

0 • - 

Polluting the Ocean 

’’JTie American police have poured 
ten million pounds’ worth of 
whisky into the sea. It seems a great 
pity to pollute the ocean. 

0 

Safe for All 

^ll good people will be thankful 
to the magistrates who are 
sending drunken motorists to prison 
instead of allowing them to escape by 
paying a paltry fine. 

The roads of this country must be 
made safe for all, and there should be 
no mercy for those‘who imperil the 
lives of others by ■ their recklessness 
and selfishness. 


This-name, he says, seen for the first 
time; struck him by its handsomeness 
and strangeness. He read the story of 
Edward Fitzgerald’s friendly boatman 
at Saxmundham, and made a note. 

He laid down the book and went 
fqr a walk along the Hampshire coast. 
On this walk he encountered a sea¬ 
faring man and fell into chat with him. 
“ Do you belong to this place ? ” 
t( Oh, no ! I’ve been here five years, 
but I come from Saxmundham.” 

“ Did you know Mr. Fitzgerald ? ” 
“ My brother was his boatman.” 
This was strange enough. But on 
arriving at his home Henry James 
found a letter awaiting him. He 
opened it, and the first word that 
met.his eye was Saxmundham. 

A friend of his was staying there, 
and wrote asking Henry James to 
pay her a visit! 
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Locusts Cross the Channel 


EMERALD ISLE 

HOPE SHINING BRIGHT 

All Parties Coming Together 
to Settle Ireland 

PROMISE OF PEACE 

AU through the war there were many 
whose first thought was, every morning, 
a thought that brought with it pain. 

However bright the sun might be,, 
however vigorous and well they felt, 
the brightness was clouded and their 
spirits depressed by the recollection of 
what was going on. 

And for a long time past the same 
depression and the same darkening of 
Nature's loveliness have been caused 
by the knowledge that in Ireland war 
was still raging, that hate was in the 
ascendant over comradeship, that cruel 
deeds were being ddfie* and many besides 
the actual combatants were suffering. 

Distrust and Disaster 

This thought was all the more bitter, 
and the protest that it called forth in all 
generous minds all the more passionate, 
for the reason that the whole trouble 
seemed to be of an artificial kind, such as 
could be smoothed away by frank and 
kindly speech, if only the leaders on each 
side could meet and open their hearts. 

Well, at last the opportunity came, 
not through the efforts of any politician, 
not as the result of striving by the 
leaders of the Irish or the English, but 
through private endeavour which will 
some day be made known to history; 
and the conference which ought to have 
been held long ago, and would have been 
held but for the disastrous distrust on 
all sides, has now actually taken place. 

What will be the final outcome none 
can tell but there does seem good hope 
that once the word has gone forth for 
fighting to cease it will never be 
renewed. During the period of Armistice, 
before it was certain the Germans would 
agree to treat for peace, a soldier on 
leave was asked “ Suppose it has to 
start all over gain ? ” His reply was, 
“ It can’t start again. You couldn’t get 
the men on any front to do it.” . 

General Smuts Comes In 

Surely there must be as deep a 
disgust with the methods of force in 
Ireland as there was among the armies 
engaged in the Great War. It is hard to 
believe that the shameful conflict among 
fellow citizens could ever be allowed to 
spoil our awakening hours again. 

The great difficulty up to the present 
negotiations has been that of putting 
on paper the conditions the British 
Government could grant to the Irish. 
That was where General Smuts came in 
useful. He went to Ireland and told the 
Sinn Fein leaders, “If you take what 
the British Government will give you 
you will have pretty well all that South 
Africa and Canada and Australia have, 
all that matters to you. But you must not 
expect to get this written down exactly; 
it never has been written down yet.” 

A Great Lesson 

That is how the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations has been held together, 
not by written constitutions, but by 
mutual agreement and confidence. It 
is confidence that has been so sadly 
lacking between Irish and English. The 
blame for that rests on both, but all 
fair-minded historians and statesmen 
have admitted that it lies chiefly on 
British governments. Now the effort is 
being made to restore confidence and 
to prove that it is the only cement of 
union, while force is utterly discredited. 

The success of that effort will »do 
more than bring peace in Ireland; rit will 
teach a great lesson to all peoples. 


T he grown-up papers have reported 
that several locusts have been 
found in England; and it has been 
suggested that there is danger of a locust 
plague here. 

- Swarms of locusts from North Africa 
recently invaded Spain and Southern 
and Central France, and thousands of 
pounds are being spent in fighting these 
pests. Not only farmers but soldiers 
and airmen have been hard at work 
seeking out their resting-places and 
destroying them wholesale with poison. 

Now some of the locusts have made 
their way across the English Channel, 
perhaps blown over, or brought with 
consignments of fruit. 

In any case they are here, and the 
question exercising the minds of many 


A man who has rendered devoted 
service to the children of the nation, 
and indeed to the children of the world, 
has passed away at his home in Droit- 
wich. He was Hr. Courtenay Lord, one 
of Birmingham’s oldest magistrates. 

When Hr. Lord was made a Justice of 
the Peace at Birmingham, in 1880, 
children who had offended the law were 
dealt with in the same way as hardened 
criminals, and the law permitted harsh 
penalties to be inflicted upon them. 

This, together'with the fact that 
nothing was done to shield them from 
the degrading influence of a police court, 
often started them on a career of crime. 
Air. Courtenay Lord changed all that. 
Through the energy of Mr. Lord 


people interested in agriculture is 
whether we are likely to have a plague 
of locusts eating up our crops and 
destroying the fruits of our orchards;* 

But according to * expert naturalists 
there is not the slightest fear of any such 
dire calamity. Isolated locusts often 
arrive in England, but they do not breed 
here. The specimens found do not 
number very many, and, as Dr. Gahan 
of the Natural History Museum explains, 
to arrive here in any large numbers from 
the Continent they would have first to 
cover the North of France. 

So far they have not even reached the 
Paris district, and British farmers and 
fruit-growers can therefore sleep quite 
comfortably in theit beds. 


special Children’s Courts were set up 
and new laws were brought into being 
which made it possible for children to be 
dealt with gently, away from the bad 
influence of the ordinary police court. 

The first Children’s Court was held at 
Birmingham in 1905, and wonderful has 
been the story of the growth of Mr. 
Lord’s idea since then. Deputations of 
all kinds visited the court at Birmingham, 
and courts for children, were quicldy set 
up throughout the British Isles. The 
idea has now been introduced in most 
European countries and in Egypt. 

Mr. Lord was proud that he had been 
the means of saving hundreds of children 
-from crime, and bis service was-immeas¬ 
urable to the children of the world. 
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ROMULUS MOMYLLUS 

HOW HE TURNS UP AFTER 
CENTURIES 

A Piece of Jade and the • 
History that Lies Behind It 

MYSTERY OF OLD ROME 

There has lately been exhibited at 
University College, in London, a little 
piece of carved jade which few people 
would pick - up in a curio shop. Yet it 
has a value above price. 

Being where it is, in a display of relics 
from ancient Egyptian tombs, every¬ 
body must realise that it has a story, for 
Professor Flinders Petrie, our greatest 
Egyptologist, dug it up and brought it 
home. But who could dream of the 
story that really lies behind it ? 

Does the pulse of a reader stir when he 
is told that this piece of jade is the seal 
of Romulus Momyllus ? Perhaps not. 
Our school books do not tell us much 
about this ancient Roman. 

Last of His Line 

But w r hen we understand that this 
same Romulus Momyllus was the last 
einperor of Rome’s Western half of the 
world, and that* when he fell, pushed 
from his throne by a Goth, the night of 
barbarism descended on Rome and on all 
Europe, the significance of this find 
begins to appear. This piece of jade not 
only recalls the story of a very tragic 
figure, but it clears up a historic mystery 7 
it helps us to understand what hap¬ 
pened to the last of a long line of rulers. 

Romulus Momyllus vanished utterly 
from history, and we did not know 
where he died-or where he was buried 
until the finding of this seal. The seal 
was his seal, -and it goes to. show that 
Romulus fled from Italy to .Egypt and 
was buried there, and it was in his 
grave that Professor Petrie found the 
jade emblem with the monarch’s por¬ 
trait, carved during his sad life, fifteen 
centuries ago. 

Barbarism Over-running Europe 

How real and intimate this makes 
those days seem—those far-away days 
in which there was wrought a change 
that affected- the .history of humanity 
for a thousand years! It was toward 
the end of the fifth century that it all 
happened, when whole nations were oil 
the march, when the most barbaric 
military forces in the world wfcre over¬ 
running Europe. 

Pannonia, a Roman province south¬ 
west of. the Danube, was over-run by 
Attila, who found there a distinguished 
Roman named Orestes, whom he made 
one of his ambassadors to Rome. The 
<ieath of Attila freed Orestes, for he refused 
to follow the tyrant's cruel sons, and he 
was made chief of all the Roman forces 
in the West. The time came when he had 
it in his power to become emperor, but 
he refused the dignity for himself, 
though permitting his son to accept it. 

Scorned by His Subjects 

That son had neither the genius nor 
the valour of his father, but he was 
accepted as his father’s son and because 
he had great personal beauty. As em¬ 
peror he named himself Romulus 
Augustus. Romulus was the founder of 
Rome ; Augustus was the emperor in 
whom her intellectual glories reached 
their height; so that he combined the 
two names for himself in the hope that 
the title would impress the world. 

The irony is that the Greeks mistrans¬ 
lated his first name into Momyllus, and 
the Romans, scorning to let him bear 
the proud title of Augustus, named him 
Augustulus, or Little Augustus, though he 
is known to history as Romulus. 

But no name could save him. The 
Goths came on and conquered Rome, 
Romulus was banished to the great 
palace of Lucullus in' Campania with 
his retinue and a pension of 6000 golden 
pieces, and thence he vanishes Irom 
history for ever—or, at any rate, till now, 
when he turns up again in this piece of 
jade from E^vpt, 


KENT GUIDES HAVE A GREAT DAY 



Lighting the Fire for the Pipe of Peace 



The Girls in their Red Indian Costumes 

The Girl Guides of the First Foot’s Cray Company gave a fine display of woodcraft at a 
rally at Foot’s Cray Place, the home of Sir Samuel and Lady Waring. Dressed as Indians 
they engaged in a merry pow-wow, lighting the pipe of peace amid a scene of great delight 


Great Thing Done for Children 
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INVENTIONS & IDEAS 
Things Just Patented 

By Oup Patent Office Expert 

These inventions have been only just patented, 
and the Editor has no further information 

'' A SPRING PAPER-CLIP 

A single length of wire bent into the 
' form shown in the picture, with 

TJ-shaped jaws to grip the 
^ paper, and a spring of several 
coils to keep the jaws tightly together. 

A BRUSH AND COMB IN ONE 

A brush is provided with a, longi¬ 
tudinal metal spring, . so 
arranged that an ordinary 
comb can be fixed in this, 
and the person using, the 
device is able to brush and 
comb his hair at the same 
time. Thecomb can be changed as .desired. 

A JAR CLEANER 

A kind of squeegee, made of a piece of 
rubber fitted to a handle, 
that can be used for cleaning 
utensils; such as jam jars. 
By its aid the recesses are easily reached. 
A ROCKING-HORSE CHAIR 
An ordinary low rocking-chair fpr a 
child is so arranged 
that a board shaped to 
form a seat and fitted 
with a horse's head can 
be clamped to the chair 
by a screw. In this 
way the chair can be 
converted into a rock¬ 
ing-horse; A cross-bar on the horse's head 
serves as a hand-hold. 

A TEAPOT-LID CHAIN • 

A small chain 1 with wire attachments 
for ‘ fitting to the knob “’of 
the lid and the handle of a 
"teapot, so that when the 
teapot is inclined for the 
pouring out of the tea the lid 
will not fall off with the risk of breakage. 
A MILK-CHURN TROLLEY 
A,trolley for transporting milk churns. 
It consists of shafts and 
wheels, the _shafts, being 
supported on the axles, 
and is so . arranged that L 
by tilting, up the handles 
the shafts are lowered, 
and hooks engage the churn handles. 

A BUILT-UP SAUCEPAN 

A series of ' cooking utensils forming 
<:r..: f a number ; ( of units, so- 

- shaped that they -can 
,be placed together, ,$s 
shown, to form .a ring, 
the units being held in 
■place by a base with a 
projecting flange. Of cpurse, any of the 
saucepans can be used separately: v 1 r 

PUNCH AND JUDY ON A SPRING" 
Figures of Punch and Judy and Dog 
Toby are cut out of card; 
and can be fixed oh an 
operating device consisting 
of a length of steel wire 
looped at the middle to 
form a spring, and held in 
the hand. „. By pressing the 
two arms the figures come' together. 

A HEXAGONAL KITE 
A kite that is made up of three fibs 
fastened together at their centres 
where’ they cross, and - coveted 
with thin tissue-paper or other 
suitable material. The tail is 
made of coloured ribbons of 
tissue, small portions being fixed 
at one end in loops along a 
thread to form a tail of uniform 
section and constant' weight per unit. 

A SANITARY DOG KENNEL . 
Most dog kennels are difficult to clean, 
“but this one has a 
movable floor and a 
hinged roof, which 
enable it to be cleaned 
quite easily, as every 
part of the inside is 
placed within easy 
reach. Metal pins hold 
the whole structure 
firmly together when it is closed up. 







EDISON’S QUESTIONS 

What the Inventor Thinks 
You Should Know 

FIFTY FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 

In last week's C.N. we gave fifty 
questions set by Mr. Edison as a test of 
knowledge, and these are the answers : 
The countries that bound France are 
Spain,Andorra, Monaco, Italy, Switzer¬ 
land, Luxemburg, Germany, Belgium. 
The finest china is produced by Limoges 
and Sevres in France, Dresden in,Ger¬ 
many, and Copenhagen in Denmark. 
.The finest cotton grown is Sea Island 
► cotton or Egyptian cotton.- 
Cleopatra was queen of Egypt in Caesar's 
: time, and died from an asp’s bite. 
Australia is the country that produces 
most wool. 

No cereal is used all over the world ; 

oats are used most extensively. 
Strychnine, arsenic, potassium cyanide.' 
X-rays were discovered by Professor 
Roentgen', a German, in 1895. 

.There are 485 pounds of air in a room 
,20 feet by 30 by 10. 1 

Kangaroos are found in 'New G'uinea j as 
well as Australia. 

Bessemer was, an English engineer \vho 
invented a greatly improved process 
Tor making steel. 

PAul Revere was the man who spread 
the alarm of the British march on 
Lexington. 

John Hancock was the first to sign the 
American Declaration of Independence. 
Plutarch was a Greek of the first and 
second centuries who wrote the lives 
of famous Greeks and Romans. * • ' 
Hannibal was the Carthaginian who con- 
’ quered all Italy in the third century B.C. 
Solon was the great Athenian lawgiver.. 
The highest tide on the North Atlantic 
coast is 70 feet, in the Bay of Fundy. 
The Sargasso Sea is a vast track of 
floating seaweed in the North Atlantic. 
The greatest known depth of ocean is 
31,600 feet, at Nero Deep, near Guam. 
A large inland body of water with no 
outlet is the Caspian Sea. 

Capital of Pennsylvania is Harrisburg. 
From New York to Liverpool is 3167 
nautical miles/ . ; '1 • 

Tallahassee is the capital of Florida.^ 

A.; famous violin-maker was Stradivarius. 
The inventor of the first practical type- 
: setting machine was Mergenthaler. 
Nobody knows who first invented print¬ 
ing. Probably it was someone in 
China, Japan, or Korea. ' : 

Leather is tanned by immersing the skin 
in Some liquid strong in tannic acid. 
Artificial silk is made from cotton or 
wood pulp. 

A caisson is an enclosure to keep water 
■from flowing into a space where engin¬ 
eering operations are* going on. : 

The tides are caused by the pull of the 
.moon, and, to a lesser degree, of the sun. 
Coke is coal from which certain gaseous 
. products have been driven off by lieat. 
D^tes come from North Africa, Arabia, 
Tridia, California, and Arizona. / 

The longest railroad is the Siberian. 

The speed of sound in dry air at freezing- 
. point is about 1086 feet a second. In 
water the speed is 4706 feet a second. 
Afoot-pound is. a unit of energy equal to 
.the work done in raising one pound 
the height of one. foot. . . - 

Several American rivers run from south to 
. .north, such as the San J oaquin and Big 
Horn. '" .. . I. 

Straits of Messina divide Sicily from Italy. 
The highest mountain is Mount Everest, 
The Taj Mahal is a magnificent mauso¬ 
leum at Agra, in India, built by the 
Mogul Emperor Shah Jehan in mem¬ 
ory-of his favourite wife. 

Home, Sweet Home was written by John 
Howard Payne, an American. 

The Dead Sea, 1292 feet below sea-level, 
is the most depressed part of the 
earth's surface. 

The ordinary thermometer is called 
Fahrenheit after its German inventor. 
The insect that carries malaria is the 
anopheles mosquito. 

Pacific Ocean was discovered by Balboa. 
It probably never rains in the. Sahara 
and one or two other desert regions. 
Continued in the next column 


THEIR GOOD DEEDS 

Life-Savers All 

GIRL’S PRESENCE OF MIND 

The Chief Scout will be glad to hear 
of the good deed of William Coverdale 
Howe, a Sea Scout of the First Horden 
St. Mary’s Troop, Sunderland, who acted 
as guide to Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
while on war service. 

Not long ago five boys were bathing 
at Hart, near Hartlepool, when the tide 
was well in, with a rather heavy swell. 
Howe was fifty yards out when he 
heard a shout for help, and found two 
bathers' in troubled One was being 
held up, and Howe swam to the assist¬ 
ance of the other, whom he got ashore. 
He then swam back to the second boy, 
but arrived too exhausted to render 
assistance, and the body floated away. 
A living chain of rescuers was. made, 
and the body brought ashore,' but arti¬ 
ficial respiration proved of no avail. 

Another life-saving story comes from 
West Bromwich, where Arthur Clifford, 
an eleven-year-old boy, has just saved a, 
life for the second time, by rescuing a 
.boy who was drowning in a canal. 

From Islington comes a remarkable 
example of presence of mind. 

As Lily Arscott, a girl of twelve, was 
crossing the street with a child in her 
arms she stepped in. front of a motor-car 
Seeing that it was impossible to get out 
of the way, she threw the child to safety 
on the pavement before she was knocked 
down. The child was saved from harm, 
but her guardian was severely hurt. 


THE LOST WATCH 
Child’s “ Dear Little Ticker ” 

A reader who has been interested in' 
the story of a lost watch which ap¬ 
peared in the C.N. not long ago writes 
to say that the other day she lost her 
watch, worth about £20, while cycling 
in Buckinghamshire on a journey of 
about forty miles. Though she hardly 
hoped to find it she wrote to the police 
stations of the villages she had passed 
through, and to her delight discovered 
that the watch had been picked up by 
a small boy of four. 

The C.N. has a letter from the mother 
of the little fellow, from which it appears 
that his eyes sparkled with, joy when 
he picked up the'watcli and ran into the 
house saying, “ Look, Mamma \ A dear 
little ticker ! " 

1 Little Claude was quite willing to give 
up the ticker on hearing that it had been 

lost, and we congratulate all concerned. 

- 

THE RISE OF MAN 
; And Early Life in Britain 

Life in Ancient Britain. By Norman Ault. 
Longmans. 6s. ; . 

Mr. Ault's book gives an admirably 
clear, quick review of the story'of man 
from his earliest appearance on. the earth 
down to historic times. 

It shows, in the light of scientific dis¬ 
covery, his development from the first 
dawn of his intelligence. ' 

We see him as a tool and weapon¬ 
making animal, his tools marking the 
stages of his progress, mentally, economic¬ 
ally, and socially, through broad can¬ 
vases filled in with picturesque descrip¬ 
tions of long and distant periods, age 
after age, till the changeful panorama 
brings him to a civilised existence. 

The book is a clever condensation of 
the most essential facts in the rise of man. 


Continued from the previous column 

Violin strings are made from so-called 
catgut, a material prepared from the 
intestines of sheep. 

The heaviest wood is lignum-vitae. 

Bass wood has always been regarded as 
The lightest wood, but some kinds of 
balsa,or cork wood,are said to be lighter. 

Vulcanite is made from rubber and sul¬ 
phur by heating them under pressure. 

Glass is a fusion of silica with soda, lime, 
or potash. 


“ What are These People 
Doing?” 

Result of an Observation Test 

The first prize of - £100 offered by the 
publishers of My Magazine to the readers of 
various newspapers in an observation test 
entitled What Are These People Doing' ? 
has been awarded to 

Miss G P. Foster, Trevellis, Liskeard, Cornwall. 

Twenty pictures were given of people 
in various attitudes, and the test was to 
say what the people were doing. No one 
succeeded in giving twenty correct solutions, 
but Miss C. P. Foster made only four errors. 
Here are the correct solutions. 

I. About to strike with a conker; 2, Climbing a 
rope ladder. 3. Playing the piano. 4. About to 
shoot with bow and arrow. 5. Kicking a football. 

6. Finishing the swing in golf (following through). 

7. Swimming. 8. Looking through a stereoscope. 
9. Paddling a Rob‘ Roy canoe. 10. Using a rolling- 
pin. 11. Winding a watch. 12, Wicket - keeping. 
13- Working at a lathe. 14. Sewing. 15. Diving. 
16. Holding a skein of wool for winding.- 17. Cycling. 
18. Flying a kite. 19. .Delivering the stone with the 
left hand in curling. 20. Using an adze. 

The second prize of £25 has been divided 
between the four following competitors, 
•each of whom made fi^e errors. 

C. Smith, West Norwood ; W. Hellier, Boscombe ; 

E. Rogers, Norbury ; M. Heeley, Birmingham. 

The three prizes oi £10 each and 15 of £1 
each have been added together- and 
divided between the following 28 competitors, 
whose solutions contained six errors each. 

J. Reed, London, S.E. ; J. Manson, Hampstead ; 
M. Wheelwright, Hassocks; Y. Petley, Blackheath ; 

V. Grenfell, Biggin Hill; ,C. Holmes, Exeter; A. 
PoweU, Consett ; R. James, Brighton ; J. Littleton, 
London,* W. ; D. Gladstone, Ware; M. Morison, 
Edinburgh ; A. Batch, Girvan ; M. Woodd, Sydenham ; 

D. Godwin, Lower Soudley; F. Wait, Dulwich; 

G. Heeley, Birmingham; L. Lewis, Balham ; 
J. Todd, Oxford; W. Burt, Leigh; E.-Pearson, 
Ilford; A. Buckland, Barnett; G. Moore, Frinton 
C. Viveash, Hammersmith; H. Valentine, Derby ; 

W. Wheelwright, Hassocks; R. Hitchcock, Ching- 
ford ; F. Owen, Holloway ; G. Legge, Cheltenham. 

The 30 prizes of 10s. each and 60 of 5s. 
each have been added together and divided 
among the following 173 competitors, who 
sent in solutions containing 7 errors each. 

; E- Turner, Ilkley; F. Waron, Scorrier; T. Upson, 
Maidenhead; D. Coney, Batcombe; L. Evans, 
Wolverhampton; B.* Minty,-St. Albans ; H. Coker, 

S waff ham ; D. Farrell, BirstallC. Hutchinson, 
Folkestone ; M. Dickerson, Liverpool; G. Streatfield, 
London,' W.; M,' Davies, . Bradford ; B. Unwin, 
Llandudno ; E. Rodwell, Hammersmith ; R. Zissell, 
Holloway; A. Verftii, St, Clements, Jersey ; J. Swift, 
Baildon ; C. Sherer, Bath ; E. Hubert, London, S.W. ; 
M. Walker, Sheffield ; J. Beswick, Malton ; B. Buckley, 
Annesley Woodhouse ; E. Beale, Andover; If, Long- 
ton, Haileybury ; K. Elborn, Cambridge ; C. Marshall, 
Ilkley; C. Le Maire, Teddington ; J. Ifardy, Ken¬ 
sington ; C. Wentworth, London; J. Greenway, 
Isleworth ; R. Wellard, Eynsford; G. Flux, Radyr ; 
W.‘ Bradley, Heckington ; D. Hoyles, Catford; R. 
Stock, Tooting Bee; H. Clements, Great Shel- 
ford, Cambridgeshire; E. Sayers, Hurst pier-, 
point; T. Smyth, Codford; E. Baker, Brixham ; 
A. Lancaster, Swansea; J. Powell, Sturry ; W. 
Goldney, London, S.W. ; H, fMackay, Banbury; 

A. Barnes, Farnham; N. Cogger, Canterbury; 
J. Long, London, W. ; S. Miller, Watford ; S. Dempsey, 
Farnborough; M. S. Nicholls, Truro; M. P. Nicholls, 
Truro; M. Walton, Basingstoke; L, Taylor, Ealing; 
R. Yates, Windermere; M. Hogg, London, S.E. ; 

R. Portwood, Tulse Hill; W. White, Coventry ; 

O. Miller, Beeleigh; B. Campbell, Wavertree; G^ 
Bate,^ Maidenhead; M. Schroder, Weston-super- 
Mare A; 5 Gregory, London, N.W. ; C. Dickinson, 
Grimsby; K. Steel, Edinburgh; E. Haward,* Isle- 
worth ; D. Norman, Stoke-on-Trent; If. Calvert, 
Middlesbrough ; C. Willink, Norwich ; C. Brenkelman, - 
Pinner : B. Bays, Purley; L. Leaky,. Leatherhead ; . 
J. Welch, Walthamstow; T. Paterson, Banstead ; 

F. Peters, Boston ; L. Pickford, Bognor ; E. Waddy, 
Chorley Wood ; L. Booker, Chichestetf N. Whichelo, 
Putney'; E. Gordon, London, W.'C/.j-J. Wolf, High 
Wycombe, Bucks ; S. Reeden^j-*Newick O. Scott, 
Sydenham;. A. Cooke, S tokc-Qn*Trent *, D. Ingall, 
.Birmingham; F. Kempe, Eton; M. JMbbr, Gilling¬ 
ham V F. Hart, Glastonbury ; T. Megroz; Shepperton ; 
Y, Carmen/ Regent’s Pafk ;- A; Lueiorii/Stoke New¬ 
ington ; M. Bryant,. Redditch ;-$L Scott,.Plymouth ; 
H>. Cave, Banstead ; E.' Johnson, Chesham; D. Me- 
Whirterj > Rock .^Ferry ; E. : Nevy.ling, * Roath ; T. 
Nichol,/Kelso ; J. Wright, London,- W. ; M. Boggon, 
Hammersmith; J/Walker, Upper Tooting ; E. Crier, 
Ipswich,; , M.-Nichol,.. Kelso ; ,D._ Murray, Farnham ; 

C. -Jones/ Broadlands;; A; "Burt, Richmond; I. ‘ 
Morgan; London/ S;E,'; S.* Hedgcock, Camberwell; 

E. Crultenden, ;Forest Hill; G. Turner, Lewisham ; 
E. Ford;.- Motherwell; J. Stoneman, Ilkley; H. 
Culley, Tw’yforcL; F. Ford, Westminster; E. Troll, 
Welwyn ; M. Wood, Norwich ; M. McKenzie, Kew ; 
M. Hamilton-Baynes, Birmingham ; D. Diek, London, ; 

S. W.; E. Shawyer, Derby; M, Cranstown, East¬ 
bourne ; H. . Bello, Sandwich; H. Wiekersham, 
Loughton ; T. Cowlishaw, Shrewsbury; A. Mottram, 
Warrington ; J. Chaplin, Lyn-y-Pandy; S. Roberts, 
Gillingham; G. Fallows, Stoke-on-Trent; I. Wallis, 
Weymouth; E. Weston, Whitton; H. Kettlewell, 
York ; J. Peterson, Aberdeen ; G. Caswell,' Highgate J 
W. Merridan, Norwood; E. Rees; Llanelly; F. 
Campbell, Edinburgh ; E. Mapp, Caerleon; H. 
Smeeton, Breaston; J. Hogg, London, W.C.; D. 
Meek, Thetford ; G. Andrew,. Colchester; M. Kell, 
Clapham; F. Robinson, Uppingham; B. Sherratt, 
Stoke-on-Trent; A. Thyne, Wandsworth ; B. Sissons, 
Leamington; T. Fripp, Chelsea; H. Rhodes, St. 
Albans ; R. Ryland, Barnsley ; K. Campbell, Tooting ; 

H. Jinks, Birmingham; A. Morgan, Chelsea; M. 

Archer, Chorlton-cum-Hardy; M. Richardson, 
Hampstead; M. Whiteway, Timperley; D. Potter, 
Almondsbury; A. FitzGerald, London, S.W. ; G. 
Bourne, Sandwich ; E. Parkes, Eastleigh ; H. Hartley, 
Catford; A. Campbell, Edinburgh; M. Hammond, 
Falmouth; D. Davies, Aberkenfig; D. Hamilton, 
Egbaston; M.‘ Hoyle, Wombwell; H. Boswell, 

Harrow; F. Peake, Highley; W. Owen, Bootle; 

E. Shrivelle, Llanelly; C. Richardson, Nottingham'; 

P. Tilley, Leicester; M. Stephenson, Birmingham ; 

B. Windsor, Scarborough ; D, Windle, Walthamstow ; 
H. Priest. Bristol; 
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MOTH THAT ROBS 
THE BEEHIVE 

And Its Caterpillar that 
Chirps - 

INTERESTING TENANTS 
OF THE POTATO PATCH 

By Our Country Correspondent 

The death’s-head"moth is now appearing 
in many districts where potatoes are grown. 

There is no doubt that the death’s- 
head moth is one of our most interesting 
British insects. 

In the first place it squeaks like a 
mouse, then it often.enters the.beehive 
and steals honey, and, after it has laid 
its eggs and the larva is hatched out, 
the caterpillar also makes a chirping noise, 
like the clicking of electric sparks. 

But its wonders have not yet ceased, 
for when this caterpillar turns into a 
chrysalis, and the chrysalis is. about to 
become a moth, it also squeaks. 

In every stage of its existence this 
wonderful creature is of great size. The 
moth is often five inches across the 
wings, the caterpillar is six inches in 
length, and the chrysalis three inches. . 

Its size and strange power of uttering 
sounds, together with the marking on 
the moth’s' thorax like a human skull 
that gives it its name, make it an object 
of superstition to ignorant country-peo- 

le, who'regard its appearance as'the har- 

inger of trouble. Such ideas are utterly 
foolish, and have no basis in fact, for the 
moth is harmless to man. 

■The moth is fond of flying at- night 
from late July to early October, and the 
caterpillar is‘ also found at night, from 
June,to September,' feeding on the flowers 
and leaves of the potato, and, less often, 
on the woody nightshade, the jessamine, 
and the tomato. Then, in September or 
October, the larva buries itself in the 
ground and changes into a chrysalis. 

Ko one can say how the moth pro¬ 
duces its squeaking. Some think it is by 
rubbing its feelers against its trunk, 
others that it is by rubbing the thorax 
against the abdomen, and others again 
that it is by passing air through an open¬ 
ing ( in the hea,d. 

When it enters a hive the bees try to 
sting r the moth to death, and sometimes 
succeed, when* they build up a wax 
mausoleum allround it, thus hermetically 
sealing it, and so preventing infection. 


THE U.K. AS SEEN FROM THE SUN 



This is how the British Isles would appear at 
noon in August if you could see them from the 
sun. The lines of latitude and longitude are, 
of course, only added to show the perspective 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

In dry weather it is well to sow and 
plant immediately the soil is dug. Seeds 
cannot germinate without moisture, but it 
is not good to drench them with water 
and then allow them to be parched by the 
sun’s rays. It is better to spread a mat 
over the bed to prevent the surface from 
drying till the seeds germinate, when it 
must, of course, be taken off. The 
plants must then be shaded. 

Sow seeds of onions. Begin to bud 
roses. Cuttings of the half-ripened wood 
will root freely at this time of the year if 
inserted under hand-lights or in cold 
frames behind a north wall. 


FISH WITH A ROD 

HOW THE ANGLER 
CATCHES ITS PREY 

Bait That Shines in the Dark 

ARTFUL CREATURE THAT 
HIDES IN THE SAND 

One of th,e queerest of queer fishes is 
the-angler x or dishing frog, a fish that 
fishes. It is rather a lazy creature, of 
long pedigree and of big appetite. 

In shallow water it often shuffles along 
with its v strong fore-fins,, and settles 
down on- an ..open space among , the 
seaweed.- Curious tags of skin about 
its'head afid body are -very like waving 
fronds/ So much the better. * The first 
three fin-fays of the dorsal fin are long, 
separate rods, and the first, which is 
particularly mobile, bears a lappet of 
skin dangling at the free end—the bait 
at the end of. the fishing frog’s line. 

' It is generally believed, on good 
circumstantial evidence, that the angler 
fishes with its. fishing rod. In some 
deep-sea relatives of the angler the'bait, 
or lure, is luminescent. 

Fishes are often attracted to dangling 
objects, which doubtless pull the "food " 
trigger ; but, whatever be the precise use 
of . the fishing rod, there is no doubt the 
angler catches many fishes. The crea? 
ture’s head is extraordinarily broad, and 
its gape is phenomenal. ' And a fatal 
gape it is, for the sharp teeth along the 
jaws point backwards and are hinged at 
their base, yielding at once if we press 
them inwards, but rising in opposition 
if we draw our finger the other way. 

A Trap for the Simple 

What a simple trap, and yet so subtle ! 
A broadening out of the jaws is nothing/ 
but add to that a fishing rod and a loose, 
hinged attachment of the backward¬ 
pointing sharp teeth ! If the incautious 
victim fish has'begun to explore what 
must appear'to it just an interesting 
opening below the dangling In re, there 
is no return. 

In some cases the fishing frog man¬ 
ages to, submerge .much. of its clumsy 
body in the sand. The ^dorsal fin-rays 
stand out in all innocence; the bait 
dangles, above the mouth ; the victim 
indulges its scientific spirit of investi¬ 
gation—and then the trap snaps. 

The eggs are found floating in the open 
sea, embedded in little compartments in 
a big drifting sheet of slime, many feet 
long. After a while they become sep¬ 
arated from the sheet and float singly. 

The newly - hatched young one floats 
also, with its heavy head and unopened 
mouth downwards, and tile tip of'its 
tail just touching the surface film. It 
is still living on the yolk of the egg, which 
is uppermost in the water. - 

Fish that Goes to the Bottom 

After a fortnight the yolk is ex¬ 
hausted ; the young fish appears like a 
tadpole it opens its mouth and begins 
to fend for itself. For a long time, how¬ 
ever, it lives an open sea life, and has 
an extraordinary appearance, due to the 
elongation of its hind fins into flexible 
streamers, * 

These streamers have the same use as 
the slime round the eggs, giving floating 
power/first at the surface and then in the 
upper layers. This is, on, the whole, a 
very safe cradle, and there is an abun¬ 
dance of living small stuff to eat. 

- Gradually the head of the young angler 
broadens out enormously, behind the 
eyes, and these .are shifted to the top. 
The seaweed-like tags of skin become 
numerous, the long tassels disappear, and 
the young fish comes near to shore and 
sinks to the bottom for the rest of its life. 


PAPER FILMS 

It is claimed that a process has now 
been, invented for printing films on 
paper that-, will not burn, and that this 
can be done much more cheaply than 
the inflammable celluloid films now used 
in the public kinemas. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card- 

HowSoon Can a Sparrow Build Its Nest? 

With plenty of . material .handy the 
sparrow can build .a nest in a day. 

Can a-Severed Worm Join Up Again? 

K6, 1 that is quite impossiblebut it is 
■possible for each half to reproduce the 
missing‘parts—for the head: to become 
An entire' worm/arid The tail the same. “ 

How Long do White Moles Live? 

i The'white examples live a£ long as 
the ordinary moles. The white coloura¬ 
tion arises from a’ defect' in pigment, 
but this does not affect the health of 
the animal; * * • ‘ - ’' * > 

Does ; the Middle of a Cat's Eye Vary, 

‘ . ./ With the. Tide? 

. No ; the cat's eye is, not affected by 
tides, but only by light. In the pre¬ 
sence of bright light the pupil contracts ; 
in the absence of bright light it expands 
in order to catch all the light, available. . 

Why Does Musk Not Smell Sweet? 

’ Many readers have asked this question,; 
but it is impossible to furnish an answer. 
Sweet-smelling musk has grown increas¬ 
ingly rare during the last few years. 
.Plants are as numerous as ever, but the 
scent of the majority has departed/and 
botanists have not yet been able to 
discover the cause. ' ' 

What Should a Young Owl be Fed On ? 

Young naturalists should not rely upon 
this column for guidance 7 ms" to the 
feeding • of animals, for before the an- 1 
swer can be published the pet may have 
starved to death through improper 
treatment. Young owls require beetles; 
and other insects and small pieces of flesh: 

Why Do Galls on One Leaf Differ in Shape? 

There is not the'same uniformity in 
the homes of the larvae of the gall insects 
that we find in the cells'of the bee. A 
gall may contain a larva irom only one 
egg, or it may house the product of 
several eggs/ and differences in structure 
result both externally and internally. 

' * : Has the Cuckoo a Mate? ' 

Nopjhe male cuckoos so greatly out¬ 
number the females that there are many 
suitors for the affections of each lien. 
So she never makes a home and settles 
down like robins or bullfinches,- but flits 
from nest to nest, of other birds, leaving 
her eggs to be hatched by strangers, 

AreTits and Jays Destructive in a Garden? 

The tits are great hunters after all 
kinds of insects which injure fruit. The 
jay .will help himself at times to fruit, 
and occasionally to birds’ eggs and a 
stray nestling. But, he is of immense i 
value as a diligent snapper-up of slugs, 
snails, and mice. Above all, lie is one 
of the chief glories of British bird beau- ’ 
ties. Happy is the garden, that has a 
pair of jays.among its population. 

Why Does a Dead Fish Float with the 
Underside Uppermost? 

Most species of fish have an ’ air- 
bladder, which helps the fish to preserv e 
its balance and maintain' its proper 
depth in the water. When a fish sickens 
it can no longer control this organism, 
so rises beyond its proper ’ depth, .with 
the result that the air in the bladder; 
expands owing to the lessened water- 
pressure, and causes the solid, fleshy 
back of the fish to become top-heavy, 
so that the fish topples over and dies 
in that position. 

Have the Remains of Cave Men been 
Found in Britain? Yes; and one of 
their caves, Wookey Hole, has-been 
thoroughly explored. A most in¬ 
teresting account of this cave and the 
remains fqund there, beautifully illus¬ 
trated by a number of excellent photo¬ 
graphs, is given in the C.N;‘monthly'for 
August, My Magazine, pow lying on the 
bookstalls with this paper. 


WONDER PLANET 
OF THE SKY 

SATURN’S RINGS AGAIN 
VISIBLE 

The Thin Streak of Light 

IS THERE LIFE ON SATURN’S 
MOONS? 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The beautiful rings of the planet 
Saturn are due to reappear on Wednes-- • 
day next, after having been practically 
invisible since April io*; so now for the 
next'sixteen years, until ■ 1937, Saturn 
will appear- - encifcled with these won- ’ 
derful appendages that make 'him the 
most singular world in the heavens. 

Very little, however, isiseen of Saturn 
now in the evening, for both he and 
Jupiter are very low in the west after , 
sunset; but he may be found in the/ 
wake of the lustrous Jupiter for a week* “ * 
or two longer, after which the evening , 
sky will be bereft of bright planets. 

At first Saturn's rings will look like 
a streak of light extending from each side 
of the.planet, as shown, in our picture 
then, year by year, the.rings will open . 
out, as,bur world and Saturn gradually 
get into/a position that enables us to 
look down Upon him till, in seven years’ 
time, ;the rings will appear oval, with 
Saturn a v brilliant globe in the middle. 

Looking Up at the Rings 

By this time Saturn will beTow down ' 
in our summer sky;; in or nearrthe fine 
constellation of the . Scorpion, which _ 
was^described in the C.N. last week. 

Our Earth has for the past.rfew months w 
beem.below the level of Saturn's -rings;' * 
and we have, as it were, been, looldng ajt ? 
.the underneath of the ring-plate en¬ 
circling him. Now, it so happens that 
since April 10 the Sun has been shining 
on the upper, or north, side, .and as we 
were looldng on .the south,, or under, 
.side, which was unlit, the ^ings were 



Saturn as he will soon appear; with the shadow 


1 of the rings on the planet * : , 

consequently invisible, except for a 
very faint line of light to be seen only 
in powerful telescopes. This was due 
to the Sun shining on the edge of them, 
which is barely 50 miles thick. A 

Another reason for . their faint visi¬ 
bility l is because the Sun’s light ap¬ 
pears to penetrate the rings, to_some 
extent, which, if they are composed of 
myriads of tiny moons, is , just what 
would be expected, as the Sun's light 
would be reflected from one to another, 
and so to the moons on the unlit side. 

Rings Made Up of Many Moons 

So we see in this a confirmation of the 
generally accepted explanation of the 
structure of these remarkable flat rings 
of light. Saturn is known to h&ve T 
ton moons in addition to the multitude 
composing , his - rings, one of which, 
Titan, has a diameter half as large again 
as our Moon,, and, therefore, is larger 
than the planet Mercury. 

Titan and other of the larger moons 
may be beautiful worlds more or less 
like our own, on which innumerable 
'creatures flourish, though the heat and 
light that they receive from the Sun would 
be enormously less; for the Sun would 
appear but a cHbrry-stone to-them as : 
compared with an orange to us. 

But there is always the possibility of 
internal heat existing', and even atomic 
heat, such‘as radium gives off. 

That the Universe is teeming with world s 
of wonder beyond our conception there is 
no shadow of doubt. G. F/Al. 
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A MESSAGE FROM SPACE 


A Thrilling Story of Flying Adventures . ^ 

Telling How Mars Saved the Earth ® goodchild 



• CHAPTER 37 
Good-bye to Riobamia 
r T"oM made astounding progress. 

At the. end of a week all that 
was left of his illness was a slight • 
weakness and a thinness in the 
cheeks. 

The Dragon-Fly \yas like her old 
self again. She strained under the 
maze of ropes that held her, and 
seemed as eager as the crew to start 
on her new journey. 

Hennessee welcomed Tom back 
, with enthusiasm. 

" You've made a good job of the 
wireless," said Tom. 

" Yes. But it’s a miserable affair; 
not like it was : on the mountains. 

I say, what's happened to Chudd ? " 

■ " What do. you mean ? " 

’ " He's so different. Ever since 
be had the accident, he’s been a 
different chap. I take back all the 
bad things I-thought of him. Must 
have had a vision or something." 

At that moment Rolf came’into 
the hangar. . . 

" Hallo, Tom ! I’m simply, itch¬ 
ing to get aboard, aren’t you ? " 

" I am. I'm tired of being an 
invalid. When do we cast off ? " > 

" Tomorrow." \ 

" Tomorrow ! " 

A figure far up in the hull of the 
ship thrust ifs head out of a port¬ 
hole. It was Cookie. 

“ Is that you. Master Tom ? " he 
bawled. 

" It’s, me, .sure enough." 

" Do you happen to see an alu¬ 
minium' frying-pan down there ? " 
Tom laughed. 

" We don’t stock frying-pans in 
this department," he replied. 

" Well, it’s gone from my galley," 
grumbled Cookie. 

/‘I believe I threw it overboard," 
said Tom. - 

"What!" * 

Awful noises of despair came 
down to them. 

“ I believe Gellett took it to use 
for < making hydrogen," informed 
Rolf. ‘V... ■ C ; 

, " Tell him," said Tom. " I’d like 
to hear what he says about that." 

“ Not I," retorted Rolf. " He'd 
murder Gellett and delay the 
departure." 

He laughed merrily. His new 
demeanour was an eye-opener to 
Tom. It seemed as if his old sullen 
fits had gone for ever. This was not 
the same Rolf who had coolly shot 
a beautiful bird in’the very act of 
pouring out its heart’s happiness. 
The change in him seemed perma¬ 
nent—as it proved to be. 

For the past year the voyagers 
had lived upon the rations supplied 
by their hosts, keeping the canned 
meat for emergency. Regularly the 
food had been supplied without aiiy 
question of payment. As against 
this the Visitors had installed the 
small power house, which was now 
run by the Riobamians. ' But Robert 
still considered himself in debt. 

He decided to settle accounts by 
making Ekthon a present of all the 
rifles and ammunition saving two 
Express repeaters. Ektlion had 
already proved himself a good 
marksman, and could easily train 
suitable men to use the firearms in 
case of emergency. 

The next day dawned warm and 
dry, with a good southerly wind 


blowing. The whole populace was 
given a holiday to bid farewell to 
their guests. But before this the 
crew waited upon the Emperor to 
take personal farewells. - - 

In a neat little speech he summed 
up the events of the past year. He 
regretted that they: must leave the 
country, "and thanjfced them for the 
knowledge-'and wisdom they had 
brought. He made himself clear, 
however, on the point that the 
Riobamians should live as they had 
lived for tens of. centuries, .wor¬ 
shipping Truth and Beauty as they 
understood these things. 

It was clear he feared that the 
return of the Dragon-Fly to 
Europe would bring, a new civilisa¬ 
tion to Riobamia, and that all the 
artistry and joy of the people would 
be ^killed by The influx of specu¬ 
lators, but he was too courteous to 
say so. 

He shook hands with all of them, 
and presented each . one’ with a 
beautiful amethyst ring. 

A singular thing happened when 
Bradshaw took his gift. He pro¬ 
duced from under his coat the 
manuscript of his book. 

" I wish to leave this with you," 
he said. " It is the true story of our 
life here written in my native 
tongue, which you now understand 
a little. I was taking it back with 
me that all the people of the outer 
world might know of Riobamia. 

" I feel now that no' good could 
come of it. You have learned the 
blessed secret of happiness and 
content, and you shall not lose it 
through me. Some day you may 
get adventurers here who will 
bargain with you for the riches of 
your country and sow the seeds of 
poverty and class hatred among 
the people. If they find Riobamia 
they, must do so of their own accord. 
I will not help them. I want to 
think of Riobamia in after years as 
a dream hidden away in the hills of 
Brazil, free from despoiling hands." 

Robert looked at Gellett, and 
Gellett looked at Henderson. They 
w r ouId never have believed it of 
Bradshaw'. He had seemed such an 
unemotional person. And here he 
was parting with hundreds of hours 
of valuable w r ork for a mere senti¬ 
ment. 

Ekthon said " Thank you ” in a 
way that conveyed as much as most 
men. could say in an hour. 

Later, Robert made the present¬ 
ation of the firearms and ammuni¬ 
tion. Ekthon's heart was too full 
for words. He knew that with these 
in his hands his people were safe 
from mqlestation at the hands of the 
barbarians. 

Each member of the crew had 
some Riobamian friend to see before 
the ship sailed, and all the farewells 
were steeped in emotion arid not a 
few tears. 

Agassir clung to Tom ? s hand, and 
pressed it fervently to his lips. 

" Farewell, English boy,” he 
murmured. . " I shall never forget 
—never." 

Zita looked’ at him with her 
glorious black eyes. ' 

“ Have you a sweetheart where 
you go to ? I hope she will be good 
to you. Farewell I " 

This was too much for Tom, par¬ 
ticularly as Rolf was in the offing 
and had overheard. 


" They’re glorious, aren’t they ? " 
he said. f ‘Oh dear, but they know 
how to be happy." 

Cookie, who had got a souvenir 
in the Shape of a beautiful copper 
bracelet in exchange for two brass 
buttons, was hurrying away with 
his bargain, immensely pleased. 

He showed it to Tom with glee. 

". Why, it’s worth five pounds! " 
he said. " And them buttons———" 

" Cookie," - said Tom sternly, 
"I’m ashamed of you. You ought 
to know better." ... 

" But he. wanted .the buttons—- 
they were real military buttons." 

" Yes, , and you wanted the 
bracelet." 

" Course I did ; but a- bargain’s 
a bargain,'isn’t it ? " - • 

" Not in Riobamia. You’ve got a 
watch, haven’t you ? " 

" Yes, but—■—" 

"Well, run back and give it to 
-the man who gave you the bracelet. 
Tell him it'wasn’t a fair exchange, 
arid beg him to accept the watch. 
Show him how it .works." 

Cookie’s eyes nearly fell out of 
his head. 

" If you'don’t," said Tom, " I’ll 
take the bracelet back* myself." 

■ "All right—I’ll go. But it's a 
good watch. ”, ' • 

"So it ought to, be." » -• 

Tom * met Cookie an hour later, 
minus his chronometer. 

" I' gave: it to - him,” he said; 
" but it was. a fine watch that." He 
nodded.-reflectively. " You were 
quite right, Master, Tom. Glad I 
took the hint. But it’s a bit of a job 
living up'to this country. Now, in 
Whitechapel things is different." 

CHAPTER 38 
On the Wing Again 

y noon the Dragon-Fly was 
ready for flight. She was 
dragged from the vast shed by a 
couple of hundred, sturdy Riobam¬ 
ians. Stretching away over the flat 
meadow lands, as far as the eye 
could reach, were thousands upon 
thousands of white-robed figures. 

A bell sounded, and the engines 
began to throb. A mighty cry went 
up from below. Over the beautiful 
turrets of the city the vessel steered. 

Bradshaw was watching the city 
slipping into the distance, with 
Henderson at his elbow. 

Bemoaning your lost manu¬ 
script ?asked the latter. 

" No, and never shall. • Our 
European culture is sheer barbarism 
compared to this. It would be 
criminal to hand this beautiful 
land over to prospectors. I know 
what happens when a new country 
is being opened up—I was in Cali¬ 
fornia. No man shall learn from me 
the whereabouts of Riobamia." 

Henderson held out his hand. 


Show This to Mother 

SPECIAL 
BABY AND 
TODDLER NUMBER 

No. 5 of Harmsworth’s 
Home Dressmaker, now 
on salej is a Special Baby 
. and Toddler Number. 
It contains 150 different 
designs, and FOUR very 
practical and useful 
FREE PATTERNS. 
Every mother is sure to 
find just the styles she, 
, wants for the Tiny Tots 
in i his splendid number. 

Ask for No. 5 of 

Harmsworth’s 

HOME 

DRESSMAKER 

Now on Sale. Price 3d. 


"Nor from.me, or any of the 
crew. I'm now the owner of this 
ship, and we'll call that a bargain." 

They shook hands on it. 

In the meantime the town of Rio- 
bam was vanishing into the dis¬ 
tance. At farmsteads near the 
fringe of the forest a few figures 
stared up in wonderment, and then 
the last being, in Riobamia was left 
behind. .} Beneath them was the 
thick, r matted, steaming jungle, 
stretching away in all directions. 

The bell sounded, and full power 
was switched on. The Dragon-Fly 
leaped forward, steady as a rock in 
the following wind. For hours it 
sped 'over the forest, until in the 
distance white-capped mountains 
loomed up over the horizon. 

Wren canie running'forward with 
a map in his hand. - 

" I knew it 1 " he said. " That’s 
Peru. ‘.In a dew. hours we shall be 
at sea." ' , 

If only they could have known 
what lay ahead they would none of 
them have been.so calm! 

• TO BE’ CONTINUED 

ODD WAYS OF LIFE 
Dignity of a Little Khasi Maid 

A lady who has experience , of life 
in the Khasi Hills, in Assam, sends 
us some curious jottings about ancient 
customs there.• 

In the distant'past, when the 
man was a hunter arid fighter, and 
the woman preserved the home 
and cultivated the fields, it was 
she who was concerned with the 
duties and rights of property. 
Today the shadow of this past 
can be traced in the Khasi Hills. 

A little nursemaid, engaged in 
the house where I am staying, 
was called away suddenly because 
rain destroyed the family fields. 
As heiress she was required to be 
on the spot when the destruction 
was repaired. This illustrates the 
dignity of little Khasi maidens. 
; The dignity of the Khasi 
women does not interfere with 
their usefulness; One meets as 
many women as men carrying 
heavy loads on their backs bound 
with a strap around their heads. 
: In infancy, in the ceremonial of 
receiving the* name, while a baby 
boy is given a bow and arrows, a 
girl is given a head-strap, typical 
of her lot as a carrier of burdens. 

DOG AND THE STICK 
Thinking It Out 

A Manchester reader gives an illus¬ 
tration of a dog's sagacity. 

In the course of a walk with 
friends their large collie, carrying 
his master’s stick, came to a nar¬ 
row bridge over a stream. 

At the bottom of the bridge 
was a broad plank which pre¬ 
vented the stick from being 
carried across. The dog accord¬ 
ingly came back a few steps, laid 
the stick down, and picked it up 
afresh so that it pointed over 
the bridge, and took it across. 


ORPHAN FOX 
Seeking Human Aid 

An Essex reader sends us a curious 
story of a young fox that sought 
human companionship, not in vain. 

A resident of Leigh and his son 
observed a young fox in pursuit 
of a moorhen. When the bird 
reached a pond in safety the fox 
turned about and came straight 
up to the human watchers, allow¬ 
ing them to stroke it and pick it 
up. Evidently it was hungry, 
and apparently an orphan. 

' So woebegone was it in appear¬ 
ance that the friends it. had 
trusted could not bear to leave it, 
but carried it to a neighbouring 
farm, where it is being brought 
up by hand and fed from a child's 
feeding bottle. 


Five-Minute Story 

By the Lock 

boats 1 were * gliding 
* through the lock gates— 
such a lot of boats, and all kinds. 

One had a gramophone, and 
was playing a. tune Cecil , knew. 
Cecil was the little boy who sold 
apples on the lock and lived 
in a cottage close, by. 

The lock - always had a great 
fascination for him, and this fine 
Saturday afternoon it was un¬ 
usually crowded: The people 
were all standing along the side, 
and Cecil found himself at the 
extreme edge. 

Bang went the gates, and up 
came the water. Up, up. More 
people came, on to the lock, 
and the water-' was nearly up 
to the top. In a minute the 
gates would be opened. 

Suddenly Cecil felt someone 
knock against his basket,- and 
he fumed round just in time 
to see a little boy stealing 
his apples. 

" Hi! " he cried, starting up. 

But the crush was so great, 
and Cecil was so small, that he 
couldn’t move. 

Nobody knew quite how it 
happened, because it happened 
in a moment; but all at once 
there was a cry and a splash, 
and there was. Cecil struggling 
in the water. \ 

Now, the boats were very 
close together, and the one with 
the gramophone was nearest 
the side, and ' consequently 
nearest to Cecil. The man in it 
leaned over and tried to grab 
the little boy; but he couldn’t 
reach him, so without a minute’s 
hesitation he jumped into the 
water, just as he was, with all 
his clothes on. 

The little boy was disappearing 
again, but the man caught hold 
of him and willing hands threw 
a rope. The man. caught hold, 
and they were both pulled ashore. 

Cecil just had time to say he 
lived at the cottage before he 
fainted away. Of course, every¬ 
body knew where the cottage 
was, and the man who had 
rescued him carried him home. 

The door stood wide open, 
and the man "entered and laid 
little Cecil on a sofa. 

" This little boy fell in the 
lock ! " he called out. " He 
is not really hurt, but he 
must be undressed quickly and 
put to bed."' - . 

- Cecil’s mother came running 
out of the kitchen, and when she 
caught sight of the stranger 
she cried " Bob ! " 

" Alice ! /’ cried the man ; and, 
all wet as he was, he took her 
in his arms and kissed her. 

When Cecil woke out of his 
faint he found that the stranger 
was his mother’s long-lost 
brother, .whom she had never 
expected to see again. He had 
just come back to England, 
after being away twenty years. 

So- everything ended happily. 
Cecil was no worse for his wetting, 
and the next week he and his 
mother—he had no father— 
went to live with Uncle Bob. 
Instead of selling apples Cecil 
now eats them. 
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It is ‘looses, fyoses Jill the? Way p $ 



DF MERRYMAN 

\ COMMERCIAL traveller, repre¬ 
senting a soap firm, who 
was wrecked at sea managed to 
save himself from drowning by 
taking a cake of his own soap and 
washing himself ashore. 

0 0 '' □ 

Events in History 



Do you know what great event this picture 
represents ? Solution next week 


0 


0 


0 


What is it no one wishes to have, 
and yet when he has it never 
wishes to lose it ? 

A bald head. 

□ 0 * 3 

In the Cold, Cold North 

traveller who had been to the 
North Pole was asked on his 
return if he found it cold. 

“ Cold V” he exclaimed, “ I 
should think I did. Why, 

several times after I had jumped 

into bed I tried to blow out the 

candle, but could not do so. The 
fame had frozen, and I had to break 
it off.” 

His listeners did not ask any 
more foolish questions. 


□ 


a.- 


ffow deep is the sea ? - 
A stone’s throw. 

0 0 0 

Decapitations 

W II0LE > n °t distant—in fact, 
close by; - 

Behead me, a part of a dog you spy. 

At first a timepiece you behold; 
Behead, a fastening for a door, I’m 
told. 

Whole, I’m at no time, choose what 
you* say; . 

Behead me, I’m always—always 

■ and a day. 'Answers next week 

0 0 0 

The Old Lady of Rye 

XHERE lives an'old'lady of Rye 
Who is so excessively shy. 

“ Are you in ? ” callers shout, 
And she says, “ No,. I’m out,” 
Or she shudders and makes no reply. 


Can You Solve This ? 

The beginning of a rat, and the 
body of a cat, 

Together with the nose of a dog; 
The eye of a pig, • which cannot 
dance a jig; 

The head of a cow in a bog; . 

The beginning of an ape, that’s a 
quarter of tape,' 

With the tail of an owl, I vow. 
To finish up all, and make it plural, 
You must add-the head of a sow. 
My whole,bear in mind, in every town 
you’ll find. ' Solution next week 
0 > 0 . 0 
Do You Live in Appleby ? 

The explanation generally given of 
this name is that it means 
the apple town, but the local' pro¬ 
nunciation of it, Yaeppleby, sug¬ 
gests that it is derived from Hialp, 
a name that appears in the old 
Scandinavian sagas. 

The name Appleby, therefore, 
would mean the dwelling of Hialp. 

• 0 0 . 0 . 

A Bad Case 

“ Well, Bob, - how are. you ? V 
inquired a man of an 
acquaintance, 

“ Not very well,” was the reply. 
“ I have been troubled a good deal 
with the rheumatics lately'. . 

“ And your wife—how is she ? ” 
“ She also has the rheumatics.” 
“And the boy?” 

“ I’m afraid that he, too, has a 
touch of the family complaint.” 

“ Dear me, that’s bad. Well, I 
.must call on you. Where do you 
live?” /' .,*• 

The man gave his address, and 
then added’: 

“ It. is a curious filing, but my 
lodging has room-attics, tool” 
000 

The Zoo That Never Was 



The Tiggle 

What is this beast ? Its keeper calls 
It an Elastic Tiggle ? 

Whene’er it tries to stand it falls. 
My goodness ! Watch it wriggle! 
□ 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Buried Flowers 

Pansy, Lobelia, Harebell, Rose, 
Gentian. 

what is This? Pen-man-ship 
What is Wrong in This Picture P 
Horses never place their hind legs 
or front legs side by,side when run¬ 
ning or jumping. 

Who Was He? 

The Learned Artist was Peter Paul 
Rubens. 


The Adventures of the Rabbit Family 



Mr, Antelope gives them a swing 


Jacko Recovers 

Dy the time, the bull had finished with him Jacko was beginning 
to wish he had been a better boy. ; • 

The horns of a bull can make a very .painful impression, and 
Jacko went indoors booing loudly* - " V ;; 

“ What ever is the matter ? cried his "aunt, running out to 
meet him. . ... , • W X f : y' V. A ■■ 

“ I've been tossed by the bull,”, bellowed. Jacko. y >. 
“ Oh dear! Oh dear ! ” exclaimed his. aunt.' “ That's a 
bad job. Are you hurt ? ” . '; ...--V'-, : 

“ I'm injured for life,” said Jacko. “T shouldn't be a bit 
surprised if my collar bone's broken,” he Went on cheerfully, en¬ 
joying the horror on his aunt’s fate... “ Andmy arm feels loose:” 

-“ Send for the doctor ! ” cried his aunt. And she marched 
Jacko off to bed: 

The doctor came round in a hurry.* He pinched Jacko and 
prodded him, and then declared there was nothing the matter 



“ The creature’s alive 1 ” he cried 


with him. “ Nothing,” he said, “ but a few cuts and bruises.” 

When he had gone Jacko bellowed louder than even 

“ Nothing the matter!” he cried indignantly. “ Why, I 
ache all over! ” , - : < 

“ There, there ! -” said his aunt soothingly. “ You stay where 
you are a bit, dear. You’ll feel better ,by and by. Til send 
you up some jelly and fruit, and when I've finished my work 
I'll read you a nice tale.” 

The programme suited Jacko admirably. He lay in the 
pleasant, cool room and came to the conclusion that things might 
have been a good deal worse. •' ; ''’* *.; 

But presently he began to feel .himself again. He jumped 
up and went over to the window. 

In the field outside a man was making a scarecrow. He got a 
couple of sticks and dressed them up in an old coat and a hat. 

Jacko didn't think much of it. * 

“ I could make a better one myself,” he muttered. “ I should 
like- Coo, I will! ” , . : 

He slipped on his clothes, and ran down the stairs and out into 
the field. * / ; ; 

. Presently back came the man with a potato sack on his back. 
There were no birds about , this time, and he. looked at the 
scarecrow with evident satisfaction. . 

*“ That's settled them,” he chuckled to himself. 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 

The man looked round. 

“ There didn’t ought to be any cuckoos about,'' he said. . 

. “ Hee-haw L Hee-haw ! ” : 

The man looked round again. 

“ And there didn't ought to be any donkeys, neither.” 

He went up to the scarecrow as’ he Spoke, and gave the hat 
a poke. Up‘Shot the arms. -• 

” Help I " cried the man. “ The creature’s alive.” 

He took to his Keels—and so did the scarecrow. And away 
they flew like two mad things. * 

But it. wasn't till they reached the farm that the man 
recognised the grinning face of Master Jacko. 


Notes and Queries 

What is a Chitarone ? A large* 
or double, guitar.' 

What does Acme mean ? It 

is a Greek word meaning the 
highest point, or..culmination. 

What is a Doctrinaire? One 

whose view of practical affairs 
is derived from theories rather 
than from facts. ■ , - - 

What is Bail ? Security given 
for the appearance of a prisoner 
in court. He is released tem¬ 
porarily on somebody else agreer 
ing T6 forfeit a specified sum 
of money if he does not appear 
at the next hearing of his case. 


Id on Parle Frangais 



La roulolte Un hibou Le domino 
Les bohemiens voyagent en roulotte 
Le hibbu ne sort "que la nuit 
Savez-vous jouer aux'dominos ? 



. Lq ballon . Un Esquimau La harpe 
Je ne suis jamais alle en ballon 
Les-esquimaux. §ont, tres petits 
La harpe .est un bel instrument 


: Tales Before Bedtime ; r /• 

Piggy-Wiggy 

'eddie was very cross. You 
could-see that by looking 
at his face, which was red and 
all screwed up. 

He was in a lazy mood. He 
wanted to lie in the hammock 
and look at his new. picture 
book. But mother wanted him 
to carry a parcel to a poor old 
woman in the village.' ^; 7 

And' Teddie had' to go. It 
was no good grumbling. 

He picked it ■* up savagely . 
and swung off with it. 

At the Post Office he met 
Mr. Larkin. 

Teddie liked Mr. Larkin; he 
was so jolly. Besides, he had a 
big garden full of fruit; and 
greenhouses. All sorts of nice 
things grew in the greenhouses. 

“ Hallo, 1 young : shaver ! ” 
he called out, aS’ lie caught 
sight of Teddie. “ Where arc 
you off to ? 

Teddie told . him,. and .Mr. 
Larkin said, When you’ve 
delivered your parcel you come 
along to my garden. You’ll 
find nie about.” / 

■ Teddie found him easily 
enough. He wasJn the peach 
house. Teddie, went in after 
him, and came, out with a big 
basket of peaches ! ' 

Teddie couldn’t wait till he 
got home ; he took one out, a 
fine rosy one, and put it in his 
mouth. It disappeared like 
magic. Teddie took another. 

It tasted even' better than 
the first. So Teddie decided 
to eat his share out under the 



He put it in his mouth 


trees—it would make the basket 
lighter. 

He went on eating until at 
last he put his hand in the 
basket and found nothing 
there.-. He had eaten the lot! - 
He was rather surprised ; 
but they were nice. 

After a bit he got up and 
walked home. ’ 

That night he felt very queer. 
“ Been eating anything 
special ? ” his mother asked. 

, “ Yes,” replied Teddie. 
“ Peaches—a lot.”* And he 
told her all about them. 

“ Little, pig !” said his big 
brother: ;* “ He ought to be 
punished.” 

“ No,” said his mother. “ I 
thiiik he has been- punished 
enough:” ■ J . /.A * 

And Teddie thought so, too. 
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The Very Rare Lizard Orchid — Found the 
other day near the Editor’s home in Kent by 
Mr. Hodsdon, a member of Dartford Field Club 


African Visitor at the Zoo—-The Emir of Katsina,who 
has been visiting England, paid a visit to the London 
Zoo and was greatly interested in the sea lions 


C.N. Traveller—Our little friend Eleanor Broadbelt, who has 
been touring with her father in India, China, Japan, and Aus¬ 
tralasia, writes of herdelight In finding theC.N.on hertravels 



Moslems at Prayer—Thousands of Mohammedans kneeling at their devotions in a Calcutta street during a recent religious festival 
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Rare Sight During the Hot Spell— Ifl Hampshire the farmers 
have been protecting their sheaves of corn from the fierce rays 
of the sun by covering them with canvas sheets, as shown here 


Jack Protects Himseif—During the Bisley shooting meeting 
the heat was so intense that bluejackets engaged at the butts 
used the umbrellas provided in case of rain as sunshades 
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